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PREFACE. 


“ The  chief  need  seems  to  be  the  collection  of  facts  well 
observed  by  many  persons.  I say  by  many,  not  only 
because  many  facts  are  wanted,  but  because  in  all  diffi- 
cult research  it  is  well  that  each  apparent  fact  should  be 
observed  by  many  ; for  things  are  not  what  they  may 
appear  to  each  one’s  mind.  In  that  which  each  man 
believes  that  he  observes,  there  is  something  of  himself, 
and  for  certainty  even  on  matters  of  fact,  we  often  need 
the  agreement  of  many  minds,  that  the  personal  element 
of  each  may  be  counteracted.” 

From  Sir  James  Paget’s  “ Opening  Address  ” to  the 
International  Medical  Congress,  held  in  London,  August, 
1883. 

[ Transactions  of  the  Congress,  Yol.  I.  p.  115.] 

Oue  attention  having  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  subject  of  the  Child's  Voice 
had  not  received  sufficient  attention  from 
us  in  Voice,  Song,  and  Speech,  we  resolved 
to  supply  the  deficiency  in  a future  edition 
of  that  work  by  way  of  appendix. 

While  turning  this  matter  over  in  our 
minds,  we  heard  it  stated,  in  a lecture 
given  at  the  beginning  of  last  year  by  a 
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leading  throat  specialist,  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  boys  to  abstain  from  singing 
during  the  period  of  the  “breaking”  of 
their  voices.  That  opinion,  to  which  we 
are  entirely  opposed,  led  us  carefully  to 
consider  this  particular  point,  together 
with  other  questions  more  or  less  closely 
bearing  upon  it;  and  we  determined  not 
merely  to  treat  the  subject  from  our  own 
personal  experience,  both  scientific  and 
practical,  medical  and  musical,  but  to  sub- 
mit a number  of  questions  to  those  best 
qualified  to  judge,  thereby  giving  a value 
to  opinions  advanced  and  treatment  re- 
commended far  beyond  that  attaching 
solely  to  our  own  views. 

We  accordingly  sent  out  a number  of 
circulars,  of  which  200,  each  contain- 
ing eight  questions,  were  in  due  course 
answered  and  returned  to  us.  We  also 
issued  another  set  of  610  circulars,  each 
containing  four  questions,  to  students  in 
different  training  colleges  for  school- 
masters and  mistresses,  relating  to  their 
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own  personal  experiences,  to  all  of  which 
we  received  replies  through  the  courtesy 
of  Mr.  W.  G.  McNaught,  her  Majesty’s 
Assistant  Inspector  of  Music  in  Training 
Colleges  and  Schools,  and  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Bourne,  B.A.,  Secretary  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  and  to  both  these 
gentlemen  we  gratefully  acknowledge  our 
obligation  for  their  assistance. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  in- 
quiries, we  corresponded  with  many  autho- 
rities, both  medical  and  musical,  at  home 
and  abroad,  on  other  points  of  interest; 
and  we  calculate  that  we  have  received 
in  reply  to  about  twenty  different  ques- 
tions a gross  total  of  not  less  than  4200 
answers.  We  append  an  alphabetical  list  of 
those  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  been 
good  enough  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  their 
advice  and  experience,  and  to  them  also  we 
herewith  tender  our  cordial  thanks. 

The  replies  thus  received  contained  so 
enormous  and  so  valuable  an  amount  of 
infoi  mation  as  to  lead  us  to  renounce  the 
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idea  of  dealing  witli  the  subject  as  we 
had  at  first  proposed,  and  we  accordingly- 
determined  to  issue  it  as  a monograph; 
We  were  confirmed  in  this  resolve  by  the 
wish  of  numerous  correspondents  who  have 
urged  separate  publication,  so  that  the 
essay  may  be  available  to  many  to  whom 
the  necessarily  high  price  of  our  larger 
work  is  an  obstacle,  as  well  as  to  those 
already  possessed  of  the  earlier  editions. 

Of  literature  with  regard  to  the  “ Child’s 
Voice,”  there  is  as  yet  scarcely  any ; and 
we  trust  therefore  that  the  present  work 
may  be  useful  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
this  most  important  subject. 


THE  CHILD’S  VOICE: 

ITS  TREATMENT  WITH  REGARD 
TO  AFTER  DEVELOPMENT. 


Difference  between  the  Voices  op  Boys 

AND  OP  GlELS. 

* 

The  first  question  which  suggests  itself 
to  our  minds  is  whether  there  be  any 
difference  between  the  voices  of  boys  and 
of  gills ; but  the  information  received  on 
this  point  is  of  a very  meagre  description. 

Hoi  e are  a iew  of  the  answers  received : 

Madame  Seiler:  “I  never  noticed  any  dif- 
ference between  boys’  and  girls’  voices  before 
puberty.” 

Miss  Helen  Henway  : ff  It  seems  to  me  that 
m boys  there  is  a greater  tendency  to  force  up 
the  chest-voice  than  in  girls.  The  two  extremes 
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are  that  hoys  shout,  and  that  girls  too  often  sing 
in  an  undertone.” 

Mrs.  Stapleton  : “ Among  rough  hoys  the 
tendency  to  shout  may  make  their  voices  harsher 
than  those  of  girls ; but  such  has  not  been  my 
experience  among  hoys  of  higher  grade.” 

Mrs.  Higgs:  “’Girls’  voices  impress  me  as 
more  shrill  and  less  powerful  than  those  of  boys, 
and  also  as  lacking  the  richness  of  tone  that  the 
latter  possess.” 

Madame  Antoinette  Sterling  : “ I think  boys’ 
voices  are  usually  fuller  than  girls’  voices.” 

Miss  Franks:  “Boys’ voices  appear  to  me  to 
be  rounder,  fuller,  more  metallic,  and  stronger 
than  girls’  voices  up  to  twelve  years.” 

Mrs.  Curwen  : “ Boys’  voices  (even  the  best)  • 
have  always  seemed  to  me  to  have  a veiled  or 
‘ breath-y  ’ quality,  quite  different  from  girls’ 

voices  at  the  same  age.” 

Mr.  W.  M.  Miller  : “ Boys  at  all  ages  have 
naturally  lower  voices  ; they  have  at  all  times 
greater  difficulty,  and  require  more  force,  in  sing- 
ing higher  tones  than  girls.  They  have  also  a 
greater  tendency  to  produce  throaty  tones. 


The  truth  would  seem  to  be  that,  as 
there  is  uo  anatomical  or  physiological 
difference  between  the  vocal  organs  of  boys 


Sexual  Differences  of  Voice. 


and  of  girls,  so  there  can  be  no  material 
difference  between  their  voices.  Since,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  vocal  organs  of  boys 
are  more  robust  than  those  of  girls,  their 
chests  being  in  most  instances  larger  and 
their  frames  more  developed  by  out-door 
games,  &c.,  so  their  voices  are,  generally 
speaking,  fuller,  and,  it  may  be,  richer,  than 
those  of  girls.  It  may  also  be  accepted  as 
a fact  that  the  majority  of  boys  have  alto 
voices,  and  that  the  majority  of  girls  have 
treble  voices. 
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At  what  Age  should  a Child  .begin  to 
lea un  Singing? 

The  general  consensus  of  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  the  most  favourable  period 
is  from  sis  to  ten  years  of  age.  Some 
think  that  the  child  may  be  taught  to  sing 
from  early  infancy,  but  all  make  the  pro- 
viso that  the  voice  should  not  be  forced  or 
strained. 

Sir  Eobert  Stewart:  “ Singing  being  but 
prolonged  and  raised  speaking,  a child  may  sing, 
as  it  may  talk,  in  moderation  from  a very  early 
age.  Indeed,  judging  by  their  powers  of  crying 
for  hours,  without  any  apparent  inconvenience, 
they  may  sing  as  soon  as  they  can  speak.’5 

Mr.  Joseph  Maas  : “ Singing  should  com- 
mence between  the  ages  of  eight  and  ten  years, 
according  to  the  development  of  the  child.  I 
should  commence  with  a strong  boy  at  eight 
years.55 


•dge  to  begin  Singing. 
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Dr.  Bridge  : “ I do  not  find  boys  of  much  use 
under  nine,  although  I commenced  at  six.” 

Mr.  Handel  Gear  : “ It  depends  on  the  capa- 
city of  the  child,  as  some  will  show  a disposition 
to  sing  at  an  earlier  age  than  others;  but  at 
what  age  they  should  learn,  or  be  taught,  de- 
pends on  their  intellect  and  aptitude  to  receive 
instruction.  Some  may  begin  about  the  age  of 
seven  years.” 

Dr.  Henry  Hides  : “ A child  may  very  early 
be  encouraged  to  sing  gently.  Indeed,  a healthy 
child  with  any  musical  tendency  will  naturally 
smg.  But  the  stress  laid  upon  the  voice  before 
it  breaks  should  be  very  light,  and  should  be  ad- 
dressed chiefly  to  f forming  the  ear/  teaching  to 
read,  lessons  in  breathing,  &c.  Not  the  slightest 
fatigue  should  be  caused,  nor  should  any  high 
notes  be  attacked/'’ 

Mr.  W.  G.  McNaught:  “ When  he  begins  to 
show  power  of  imitation.  Some  children  can 
sing  little  tunes  at  three  and  four  years  old. 

Generally  then  their  voices  are  entirely  high all 

m the  register— the  lower  notes  coming 
giadually.  I have  never  seen  any  reason  for 
discouraging  children  so  young  from  singing, 
provided  they  are  not  allowed  to  shout.  Nearly 
all  children  can  learn  to  sing  by  the  time  they 
are  seven  years  of  age.” 

Madame  Lemmens  Sherrington  : " Children  of 
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both,  sexes  should  sing  as  soon  as  possible.  Yon 
will  generally  find  children  whose  nurses  or 
parents  havevsung  to  them  when  young  develop 
good  ears  for  music  and  strong  voices.  Early 
training  sharpens  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  early 
use  of  the  vocal  cords  stretches  and  strengthens 
them.  Children  should  therefore  from  earliest 
childhood  be  taught  little  songs  and  dancing  to 
acquire  rhythm.” 

Lieut.-Colonel  Douglas  : “ In  the  hands  of  an 
efficient  teacher  I think  a child  may  commence 
to  learn  singing  as  soon  as  he  is  sufficiently  in- 
telligent to  understand  and  to  carry  out  the  in- 
structions of  his  teacher.  But  in  this  case  he 
wants  well  looking  after,  and  must  have  sufficient 
taste  for  music  to  encourage  him  to  do  his  best.” 

What  lias  been  said  so  far  appears 
mainly  to  relate  to  boys ; and  we  now 
append  a few  opinions  specially  relating 
to  girls  : — 

Mrs.  Curwen  : ff  A girl  should  begin  to  learn 
singing  as  soon  as  she  can  talk. 

Madame  Seiler  : “ As  soon  as  the  intellect  of 
a little  girl  is  sufficiently  developed,  I find  it 
advisable  to  begin  with  the  cultivation  of  her 
voice.” 

Miss  Helen  ICenway  : “A  girl  may  begin 
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singing  as  early  as  slie  can  produce  the  musical 
notes ; care  being  taken  that  she  sings  only  such 
pieces  as  suit  her  aged’ 

Miss  Franks  : “ With  care  and  gentleness  she 
may  begin  from  babyhood. ” 

Mrs.  Haynes  : “ Girls  cannot  be  taught  too 
early ; but  this  must  depend  much  on  the  health 
and  strength  of  the  child,  and  the  capacity  for 
receiving  instruction,  which  should  never  be  given 
except  by  a competent  master/’ 

Miss  Macirone  : “ I think  she  should  be  en- 
couraged to  sing  from  her  earliest  childhood; 
but  never  to  force  her  voice  either  in  compass  or 
strength.  Madame  Clara  Novello  often  told  me 
that  from  her  own  experience  she  should  advise 
every  girl  to  be  allowed  to  sing  from  earliest 
childhood  naturally  ; but,  if  taught,  that  it  should 
lie  only  after  the  Italian  method  of  developing 
the  voice  gently — never  forcing  it.” 

Mr.  Arthur  Marriott:  “A  girl  may  learn 
rudiments  and  easy  music,  but  must  not  be 
woiked  hard  uutil  after  thirteen  or  fourteen” 

Dr.  Sloman:  “ Let  a child  sing  naturally  and 
freely  at  any  age.  Begin  in  earnest  with  a girl 
at  about  fifteen.” 

Mrs.  Higgs  : “ Simple  singing  may  begin  as 
soon  as  she  can  talk;  but  the  study  of  the  art  of 
singing  and  the  practising  thereby  required,  I 
ha ve  generally  found  best  delayed  till  fifteen  or 
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sixteen  years  of  age,  according  to  the  constitu- 
tion.” 

Mrs.  Stapleton:  “If  by  singing  is  meant  full 
voice  culture  I should  not,  unless  compelled,  ac- 
cept a girl  until  she  has  ceased  growing,  as  I fear 
to  work  a voice  while  there  is  the  strain  of  growth 
going  on;  but  simple  part-song  music,  especially 
in  sol-fa,  I have  taught  to  very  small  children.” 
Madame  Antoinette  Sterling  : “ A girl  may 
commence  singing  as  early  as  possible.  Cultiva- 
tion of  the  voice  should  not  commence  till  after 
the  change  to  womanhood,  ordinarily.” 

Mrs.  Carlisle  : “ No  girl  should  learn  voice- 
production  as  a singer  until  she  is  matured.” 
Mrs.  S.  Bradshaw  McKay  : “ I prefer  not  to 
train  a girl’s  voice  until  she  has  reached  woman- 
hood.” 

Me.  Frank  Braine  and  Mr.  B.  M.  de  Solla  : 
tc  At  about  fourteen  or  fifteen.” 

Dr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Layton  : “ Not 
until  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age  at  least.” 

Mr.  Edwin  H.  Lott:  “A  girl  should  never 
sing  much  during  childhood.” 

Dr.  Stainer  : “ Little  girls  should  not  be 
taught  to  sing  at  all,  as  their  tender  voices  are 
often  'permanently  injured  by  premature  efforts. 
A female  voice  should  not  go  through  any  serious 
worlc  or  training  until  womanhood  has  been 
reached.” 
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We  now  append  the  personal  experiences 
of  a few  lady  vocalists  and  teachers  : — 

Madame  Lemmens  Sherrington:  “I  do  not  re- 
member when  I began.  As  a little  child  I was 
perched  on  a chair  to  sing  songs ; later,  at  ten 
years  old,  I went  to  an  old  gentleman  who  trained 
about  thirty  children  to  sing  at  early  mass  on 
Sundays  in  our  parish  church.  There  I began  to 
sing  little  solos.  Later  on,  at  fifteen,  I went  into 
the  chorus  of  grown-up  people  at  the  church  at 
Rotterdam,  where  I learnt  all  the  beautiful  church 
music  of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Haydn,  &c.  At  the 
same  time  I attended  the  great  societies'  practices 
for  oratorios.  At  seventeen  I went  to  the  Con- 
servatoire, at  Brussels." 

Mrs.  Higgs  : “ I believe  I sang  as  a baby.  At 
all  events,  I cannot  recollect  the  time  when  I 
did  not  sina-." 

o 

Miss  Macirone  : never  remember  the  time 

when  I did  not  sing,  and  enjoy  singing." 

Madame  Antoinette  Sterling:  “ I cannot 
remember  when  I did  not  sing,  although  the 
actual  cultivation  of  the  voice  began  at  about 
sixteen." 

Mrs.  Warren  : “I  commenced  singing  when 
about  six  years  of  age.  I am  now  over  fifty  and 
am  still  singing  in  public." 

Miss  Grace  Sherrington:  “I  began  to  shm 
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as  a child  of  six  or  seven,  and  sang  at  early  mass 
at  our  church  in  Rotterdam.  At  the  age  of  eight 
I was  (unfortunately,  I think)  promoted  to  the 
grown-up  choi’us  at  high  mass,  when  they  per- 
formed all  the  usual  difficult  masses  sung  on  such 
occasions.  At  fifteen  I learnt  the  art  of  singing 
at  the  Conservatoire,  Brussels,  at  which  time  I 
was  made  to  sing  all  the  operatic  arias.  I was 
left  without  tuition  after  sixteen,  and  between 
that  age  and  eighteen  I sang  my  voice  away  to 
total  extinction.'” 

Madame  Seiler  : “ I remember  singing  quite 
prettily  at  seven  years  of  age  all  the  little  songs 
my  sisters  taught  me,  imitating  by  myself  all 
the  Italian  arias  which  they  learned  in  their 
singing  lessons  from  an  Italian  master.  Despite 
my  early  beginning  and  the  constant  use  of  my 
vocal  organs  (singing  almost  daily  with  my  pupils 
from  morning  till  evening),  my  voice  is  still  in 
its  full  power,  freshness,  and  compass — rather 
improving  than  losing — and  at  my  next  birth- 
day I shall  be  sixty-four  years  of  age.” 

Mrs.  Stapleton  : “ The  study  of  singing  I did 
not  begin  until  I was  eighteen.  Previously  I 
had  sung  only  in  public  worship,  and  some  songs 
to  pianoforte  accompaniment.” 

Mrs.  Mary  Davies  : “ I sang  in  public  at  ten 
years  of  age,  and  did  so  at  intervals  up  to  the 
time  I entered  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music; 
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but  I did  not  study  singing  or  work  bard  at  it 
until  I was  nearly  eighteen/'’ 

Mrs.  Curwen  : “ I have  sung  as  long  as  I can 
remember ; but  when  I was  a child,  singing  was 
not  taught  in  schools  (private  schools,  at  any 
rate),  so  I escaped  the  habit  of  shouting  and 
straining  so  common  now  with  children  who  go 
to  school.  And  I never  had  siuging  lessons  till 
nearly  nineteen  years  of  age.-” 

Here,  then,  we  have  a number  of  opinions 
more  or  less  contradictory ; and  it  will  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  fully  understand 
and  appreciate  them,  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  question  of  singing  during  childhood 

may  be  considered  from  various  points  of 
view  : — 

1 . In  its  relation  to  health  ; 

2.  As  a matter  of  musical  education  ; 
and 

3.  From  the  voice-trainer’s  point  of 
view. 
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Cultivation  op  the  Child’s  Voice  tn  Rela- 
tion to  Health. 

In  considering  tlie  training  of  tlie  child's 
voice  from  the  health  point  of  view,  there 
need,  happily,  be  no  fear  of  difference  of 
opinion,  for  all  will  admit  that  nothing  but 
improvement  can  result  to  the  general  well- 
being as  well  as  to  perfection  of  functional 
exercise,  provided  only  that  moderate  care 
be  observed. 

So  much  has  been  written  in  later  days 
on  the  influence  of  early  physical  training 
on  the  health  and  growth  of  the  child,  that 
there  is  no  necessity  to  treat  this  question 
from  a general  point  of  view,  and  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  consider  a few  of  the  special 
benefits  to  the  child’s  well-being  which 
regular  singing  exercise  may  bring  about.1 

First,  as  to  its  influence  on  respiration, 

1 Both  Mr.  Curvven  and  Miss  Chreiman  have  treated 
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without  doubt  tbe  most  vital  function  in 
our  human  economy.  We  can  treat  of  this 
under  several  heads. 

{a)  While  respiration  is  essential  to  life, 
voice  may  be  considered  as  an  accessory 
to  its  main  function  of  giving  oxygen  to  the 
blood.  Good  singing  implies  full,  deep 
breathing,  and,  as  a result,  we  should  ex- 
pect children  regularly  exercised  in  singing 
to  have  better  health  than  the  average ; and 
such,  indeed,  is  the  case,  even  when  the 
climatic  and  sanitary  surroundings  might 
not  be  considered  the  most  favourable. 

We  have  been  confirmed  in  our  opinion 
on  this  point  by  a recent  most  interesting 
conversation  with  Dr.  Martin,  sub-organist 
and  singing  master  of  the  boys  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  who  has  had  twenty  years’  ex- 
perience in  the  training  of  children’s  voices, 
and  has  been  ten  years  in  charge  of  the 
choir  boys  of  St.  Paul’s.  He  tells  us  that 

this  point  with  lucidity  and  detail  in  their  respective 
lectures  in  connection  with  the  International  Health 
Exhibition  of  1884. 
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with  an  average  of  nearly  forty  boys  in  that 
school  no  death  has  occurred  during  the 
period  of  his  appointment,  nor  has  he  ever 
witnessed  pulmonary  delicacy  engendered. 
On  the  contrary,  he  has  seen  the  health 
of  many  boys  of  consumptive  disposition 
greatly  improved  ; and  this  is  very  striking 
evidence,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
school  is  situated  right  in  the  heart  of  the 
City,  that  the  only  playground  of  the  boys 
is  on  the  asphalte-covered  roof  of  the 
school-house,  and  their  only  chance  of  a 
breath  of  fresh  air  is  a run  along  the 
Thames  Embankment  before  their  break- 
fast. 

These  boys,  who  enter  from  nine  to 
ten  years  of  age,  and  stay  till  fourteen 
or  fifteen,  are  not  all  town  boys,  but 
come  in  equal  proportions  from  London 
and  the  country.  Two  at  present  in  the 
school,  who  came  from  Scotland,  entered 
in  a delicate  state  of  health,  and  are  much 
stronger  than  when  they  first  came. 

Nor  must  it  be  thought  that  the  work  of 
these  boys  is  but  slight,  for  their  education 
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involves  not  only  vocal  exercise,  with  re- 
hearsals of  two  hours  a clay  and  choir  duty 
of  an  hour  twice  daily  in  the  cathedral, 
but  they  receive  also  a thorough  classical 
and  general  education,  and  their  hours  of 
study  are  certainly  not  less  than  those  in 
general  schools.  This  institution,  which 
might  be  taken  as  a model  of  its  kind, 
compares  of  course  favourably  on  the  ques- 
tion of  education  with  many  others,  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  amount  of  money  at 
command ; but  on  all  questions  of  health 
it  should  occupy  a lower  position  than  could 
be  afforded  in  provincial  cathedral  cities. 
The  evidence,  therefore,  on  the  general  well- 
being of  its  boys  is  all  the  more  weig'hty. 

(b)  It  is  very  rare  to  see  children  trained 
m singing  suffering  from  that  very  common 
defect  m this  country  of  breathing  through 
the  mouth  instead  of  through  the  nostrils. 
Wherever  such  exists  in  singing  children, 
it  probably  indicates  some  defect  of  enlarged 
tonsils  or  thickening  of  the  nasal  passages, 

which  can  be  promptly  relieved  by  surgical 
treatment. 
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(c)  The  full  respiration  so  necessary  for 
singing  will  also  exert  considerable  mecha- 
nical influence  on  the  digestion,  as  explained 
at  length  in  our  larger  work  of  Voice,  Song, 
and  Speech.2 

(d)  The  speaking  voice  will  also  be  bene- 
fited, provided  care  be  taken  to  make  the 
children  enunciate  the  words  of  their  songs 
distinctly. 

A slovenly  mode  of  speaking  with  closed 
teeth  and  indistinctness  of  consonants 
should  be  carefully  guarded  against ; but, 
with  regard  to  the  future  adult  voice,  the 
vowels  are  of  even  greater  importance,  and 
their  absolute  purity  should  be  made  a 
matter  of  patient  and  careful  instruction. 
Such  education  should  be  commenced  by 
parents  and  nurses;  for  when  children 
come  under  the  influence  of  teachers,  it  is 
frequently  almost  impossible  to  eradicate 
habits  of  speech  which  they  have  formed 
from  babyhood. 

2 Sampson  Low  and  Co.,  188,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
Third  Edition,  1884. 
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We  liave  said  that  singing  exercise  may 
be  beneficial  even  where  the  surroundings 
are  not  all  that  can  be  desired ; but  it  is 
none  the  less  important  that  the  air  of  the 
room  in  which  the  vocal  lessons  are  given 
should  be  as  pure  as  possible.  This  hint 
may  sound  to  some  as  the  unnecessarv  re- 
iteration of  a truism,  which  applies  equally 
to  the  surroundings  of  children  during  the 
hours  of  lessons,  no  matter  of  what  descrip- 
tion, and  that  the  point  does  not  require 
to  be  insisted  on  in  these  days  of  advanced 
architectural  knowledge  and  the  erection 
of  magnificent  Board  Schools  ; but  a wide 
experience  teaches  us  that  there  is  yet  much 
to  be  desired  in  the  matter  of  ventilation. 

One  class  of  people  seems  to  think  that 
a large  open  fire  is  sufficient  for  all  needs  ; 
but  this  method  of  ventilation,  while  very 
agreeable  for  the  cat  and  dog  that  lie  on 
the  ground  at  the  fireside,  is  by  no  means 
perfect  for  human  beings,  who  breathe 
air  at  a higher  level.  Others  place  ce  Tobin 
vertical  shafts,”  which  give  ingress  to 
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plenty  of  fresh  air,  but  they  provide  no 
escape  at  the  top  of  the  room  for  the 
foul. 

Lastly,  many  pin  their  faith  to  the 
fashionable  “through  ventilation,”  which 
means  open  windows  on  each  side  of  a 
room.  We  were  recently  in  a Board  School 
room  so  constructed,  and  although  the 
master  was  comfortably  ensconced  out  of 
the  draught,  and  possibly  the  poor  children 
were  hardened  to  it,  we  suffered  so  con- 
siderably from  the  downpour  of  cold  air, 
that  we  had  to  waive  politeness  and  keep 
on  our  hats.  Nor  is  there  by  any  means 
sufficient  attention  paid  to  the  carrying  off 
of  the  products  of  combustion  of  gas  ; and, 
notwithstanding  there  are  many  methods 
of  effecting  this  desirable  end,  the  large 
open  brackets  on  the  side  of  the  walls  or 
hanging*  from  the  ceilings  are  still  too  fre- 
quently  to  be  witnessed.3 

3 Many  of  these  points  have  been  alluded  to  in 
Science  and  Singing,  by  Lennox  Browne.  Chappell 
and  Co.,  50,  New  Bond  Street,  1884. 
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bo  far,  we  have  referred  principally  to 
this  health  question  as  affecting  choir  boys, 
but  we  desire  to  impress  strongly  our  con- 
viction of  the  benefit  to  the  health  that 
regular  singing  exercise  would  have  on 
all  children  were  it  made  a part  of  their 
general  education,  and  we  would  anticipate 
an  objection  that  would  probably  be  raised 
to  such  a scheme,  on  the  ground  that  there 
is  already  so  much  to  be  learnt  that  sing- 
ing lessons  would  but  add  to  the  existing 
heavy  educational  burden  which  teacher 
and  pupil  have  alike  to  bear.  We  hold 
that  singing  lessons  would  act  benefi- 
cially, not  only  on  the  general  health,  but 
also  as  a true  recreation,  and  would  be 
especially  advantageous  for  those  children 
^ho,  on  account  of  natural  constitutional 
delicacy,  are  precluded  from  taking  as 
much  outdoor  play  as  would  otherwise  be 
practicable. 

Dr.  Dukes,  the  medical  officer  of  Rugby 
School,  has  well  said  that— 

It  is  the  boy  who  is  growing  too  rapidly  who 

c 2 
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suffers  from  overwork.  The  boy  who  takes  no 
exercise  may  be  said  to  suffer  from  relative,  rather 
than  from  absolute,  overwork.  With  proper 
exercise  he  would  make  healthy  blood,  and  with 
proper  blood  he  would  have  a healthy  brain,  able 
and  ready  to  do  all  required  of  it.”  4 

The  time  occupied  in  singing  would  by 
no  means  be  ill-spent,  if  it  served  to 
brighten  up  the  intellect  of  the  children 
for  other  work,  and  in  our  experience  such 
lessons  have  always  this  effect. 

In  the  education  of  children’s  voices  it  is 
very  desirable  that,  from  a health  point  of 
view,  soft  singing  should  be  encouraged. 

There  is  a tendency  in  children  at  play 
to  scream  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  This 
has  the  effect  of  making  the  voice  coarse 
and  unmusical,  and  it  should  be  discouiaged 
and  checked  by  all  possible  means,  and  par- 
ticularly by  good  example.  The  teacher 
who  habitually  shouts  to  his  pupils  has  no 
right  to  complain  if  the  children  adopt  the 
same  style  of  addressing  each  other. 

4 The  Boole  of  Health.  Article  : Health  at  School. 
Cassell  and  Co.,  London,  1883. 
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Mr.  Turpin  lias  touched  on  this  in  his 
communication  to  us  in  the  following 

o 

words  : — 

“ Rough  play  in  noisy  streets,  attended  by  loud 
sliouting,  I find  to  be,  through  forcing  the  tones 
of  the  lower  register,  the  most  frequent  cause 
of  failure  in  training  boys’  voices;  so  boys  of 
superior  classes  make  the  best  singers.” 

This  is  no  doubt  largely  true ; but  as 
children  are  possessed  of  great  imitative 
faculties,  there  is  no  reason  why  boys  of  in- 
ferior classes  should  have  less  good  voices, 
provided  the  teachers  are  not  also  inferior. 
The  question  is  one,  however,  not  devoid 
of  practical  difficulty,  and  we  are  aware 
that  in  some  choir  schools  the  authorities 
do  not  view  with  favour  any  endeavour  on 
the  part  of  the  singing-masters  to  moderate 
shouting  during  the  play-hours  of  the  boys, 
for  they  say  that  any  such  restraint  is  likely 
to  interfere  with  their  growth  in  manliness 
and  cheerfulness.  In  this,  as  in  other 
matters,  the  best  guide  is  by  the  safe 
middle  way;  the  masters  should  speak 
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gently,  and  the  boys  should  be  told  that 
force  is  no  more  a proof  of  beauty  than 
that  it  is  indicative  of  or  conducive  to 
health. 

Let  us  now  consider  one  or  two  points 
worthy  of  notice  as  to  the  health  qualifica- 
tions of  children  to  be  selected  for  choir 
boys,  and  also  a few  hygienic  facts  in- 
fluencing their  career.  Mr.  James  C. 
Culwick,  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  Dublin,  thus 
writes  to  us,  his  remarks  being  sug- 
gested by  his  experience  as  a chorister  in 
an  English  cathedral : — 

“ It  has  seemed  to  me  an  important  point  in 
the  choice  of  boys  for  choristers  to  exercise  more 
care  than  is  usually  given  to  secure  boys  who  are 
vigorous  and  of  sound  health.  Especial  attention 
to  the  state  of  the  throat  is  necessary.  Some 
boys  from  the  first  show  a tendency  to  a redness 
in.  the  throat,  which  increases  often  with  their 
growth.  Such,  I fancy,  often  sing  with  pain, 
and  not  successfully;  and,  I think,  lose  their 
voices  before  the  average  time.  A few  guiding 
words  on  this  head  would  be  useful. ” 

There  is  doubtless  some  truth  in  this 
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suggestion  of  Mr.  Culwick,  but  on  the 
other  hand  some  of  the  finest  voices  are  to 
be  found  in  children  of  a delicate  consti- 
tutional disposition  ; and  we  repeat  that, 
provided  care  is  taken  not  to  force  the 
voice,  singing  education  is  beneficial  to  the 
health ; nor  have  we  ourselves  witnessed 
such  cases  of  redness  of  the  throat,  inde- 
pendently of  enlarged  tonsils,  as  appears 
to  have  been  observed  by  Mr.  Culwick, 
unless  the  voice  has  been  overtaxed,  or 
some  injurious  agent  to  the  general  health 
has  been  present.  The  evidence  of  Dr. 
Martin  on  this  head,  which  we  have 
previously  quoted,  is  much  more  in  con- 
sonance with  our  own  experience. 

We  have  in  our  minds  a case,  in  which  a 
boy  failed  to  pass  into  a collegiate  choir  on 
account  of  impediment  in  his  vocalization, 
the  cause  of  which,  when  brought  to  us,  was 
found  to  be  easily  removed  by  surgical 
treatment.  On  its  conclusion  the  child  at 
once  secured  a position  111  an  even  better 
choir,  and  has  since  developed  a voice  of 
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great  beauty.  While,  therefore,  it  is  doubt- 
less necessary  that  children  should  be 
submitted  to  medical  examination  before 
admission  into  a choir,  the  existence  of 
some  slight  defect  of  speech  or  voice,  or 
some  apparently  unhealthy  condition  ob- 
served by  non-medical  persons,  should  not 
be  considered  an  irreparable  obstacle  to 
excellence. 

As  to  the  hygienic  life  of  the  child,  there 
is  no  doubt  that,  as  Mr.  S.  F.  Heald,  of 
St.  Leonard’s,  Wortley,  writes,  “ Mode  of 
living,  diet,  rest,  &c.,  have  great  influence 
on  boys’  voices.” 

Dr.  Iliffe  has  also  alluded  to  the  fact 
that — 

“ Good  nourishment  has  something  to  do  with 
the  condition  of  the  voice.”  He  continues  : 
“ Hullah  used  to  say  that  insufficient  noui’ish- 
ment  would  make  a boy  sing  flat.  I could 
hardly  say  that,  because  it  would  in  some  degree 
depend  on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  he  was 
singing  in  at  the  time,  and  whether  he  used 
additional  force  or  not.  But  I believe  it  would 
produce  a certain  harshness  and  ‘ twanginess/ 
which  is  easily  heard,  but  is  difficult  to  explain.” 
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But  there  is  really  nothing  to  be  noted 
for  special  consideration  in  this  connection 
beyond  the  fact  that  singing  engenders 
hunger,  and  that  therefore  singing  boys 
have  often  lusty  appetites.  It  is  quite  as 
important  that  some  regard  be  had  as  to 
the  interval  after  eating  before  a child 
should  be  allowed  to  have  his  singing 
lesson,  as  it  would  be  in  the  adult. 
This  is  somewhat  difficult  with  choir  boys 
who  are  at  a general  school,  and  there  is 
often  some  difference  between  the  choir- 
master and  the  school-master  on  this  head. 

Therefore  on  general,  quite  as  much  as 
on  health  grounds,  it  would  be  desirable 
that  m our  University  towns  there  should 
either  be  a consensus  on  the  part  of  all  the 
choir-masters  and  school-masters  as  to  the 
times  for  the  two  kinds  of  education,  or 
that  there  should  be  separate  educational 
institutions  for  choir-boys,  and  the  sys- 
tem existing  at  St.  Paul’s  might  well 
be  encouraged  in  other  cathedrals ; but 
even  where  these  schools  exist  we  are  sorry 
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to  say  that  we  have  found  instances  in 
which  this  point  of  proper  interval  of  rest 
after  food  prior  to  vocal  exercise  is  not 
observed.  In  one  that  we  could  name  the 
boys  commence  their  singing  lesson  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  dinner,  continuing 
for  two  hours,  and  then  leaving  to  attend 
for  another  hour  at  the  evening  service  of 
their  cathedral.  It  speaks  much  for  the 
long-suffering  forbearance  of  Nature  that 
breakdowns  do  not  more  often  take  place 
in  such  circumstances. 

One  other  important  point  is  that  of 
clothing,  and  though  there  is  no  reason  why 
children  who  do  not  sing  should  be  less 
rationally  dressed  than  those  who  do,  free 
inspiration  being  necessary  to  good  singing, 
it  is  very  important  for  the  latter  purpose 
that  neck,  chest,  and  waist  should  be  kept 
free  and  unconstricted  by  tight  collars,  cor- 
sets, or  belts,  and  that  at  frequent  intervals 
necessary  alterations  in  garments  should  be 
made  so  as  to  allow  for  the  increase  of 

growth. 
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It  is  very  essential  that  all  children,  and 
especially  when  engaged  in  singing,  should 
have  sufficient  sleep,  and  we  entirely  agree 
with  Dr.  Dukes  that  the  tendency  at  schools 
is  “ towards  too  little  rather  than  too 
much  sleep.”  We  have  seen  instances  of 
this,  especially  in  choir  schools. 

The  advice  of  the  j)hysician  just  men- 
tioned on  this  point  is  well  worthy  of 
quotation  :5 — 

The  amount  of  actual  sleep  required  for  boys 
under  ten  years  of  age  is  eleven  hours,  and  the 
best  time  for  it  is,  except  on  the  very  hottest 
nights  in  summer,  from  8.30  p.m.  to  7.30  a.m.; 
for  boys  under  thirteen  years  of  age  ten  hours 
and  a half  should  be  set  apart,  from  9 p.m.  to 
7.30  a.m.  ; breakfast  should  follow  at  8 a.m.,  and 
school  at  9 a.m.  For  boys  over  thirteen  the  eight 
and  a half  or  nine  hours  usually  permitted,  but 
never  obtained,  are  not  too  much,  if  enough,  con- 
sidering their  active  period  of  growth  and  the 
amount  of  mental  and  bodily  exercise  thev 
undergo.  In  bed  at  10  p.m.,  which  means  sleep 
not  much  before  11  p.m.,  and  called  at  6.30  a.m! 
for  chapel  at  7 or  7.30  a.m.,  is,  I believe,  the  rule 

6 The  Book  of  Health , p.  688. 
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in  most  public  schools.  With  only  this  amount 
of  sleep  some  boys  seem  weary,  and  look  as  if 
they  did  not  get  sufficient  rest/'’ 

These  remarks  apply  with  even  greater 
force  in  the  case  of  girls. 

There  is  just  one  more  point  beyond 
that  touched  on  elsewhere,  connected  with 
the  change  of  voice  at  puberty.  Some  of 
our  musical  correspondents  have  likened 
the  importance  of  rest  during  the  break  of 
the  voice  to  the  necessity  for  repose  of  a 
broken  limb,  but  of  course,  from  a medical 
point  of  view,  the  two  conditions  of  things 
are  not  quite  analogous.  A better  simile 
would  be  that  of  a sprain  of  joint  or 
tendon. 

All  medical  authorities  agree  that  at  the 
period  of  break  of  the  voice  there  is  a 
state  of  congestion  of  the  vocal  organs,  i.e. 
an  increased  blood-supply  without  sufficient 
allowance  of  return  ; and  it  is  strange  that 
any  physician  should  recommend  con- 
tinuance of  exercise  of  vocal  function  in 
such  a state  of  things  in  the  case  of  young 
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boys  on  the  verge  of  manhood,  when  his 
very  first  injunction  to  an  adult  patient  in 
similar  circumstances  would  be  the  obser- 
vance of  complete  functional  rest. 

Mr.  James  Pye,  Mus.  Bac.,  Oxon.,  has 
noted  that — 

“ Often  young  men,  if  they  have . grown 
rapidly,  are  extremely  delicate  at  the  period  of 
breaking,  and  this  circumstance  will,  perhaps, 
frequently  render  it  advisable  to  defer  any 
attempt  to  train  the  voice  for  a few  years  ; aud 
I think  very  often  the  mischief  done  in  early 
manhood  may  have  been  erroneously  attributed 
to  what  has  been  done  in  boyhood/’ 

With  this  remark  we  are  inclined  to  agree, 
but  we  cannot  think  there  is  anything  very 
much  to  be  made  of  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
A.  E.  Dyer,  of  Cheltenham,  and  others, 
that — 

“Boys  of  small  stature  preserve  their  voice 
without  breaking  for  a longer  time  than  those 
who  grow  rapidly/’ 

foi  it  would  be  easy  to  give  many  individual 
instances  proving  exactly  the  contrary. 
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Singing  as  a Matter  of  Musical 
Education. 

We  liolcl  witli  the  late  Dr.  Hullali  and 
Mr.  John  Curwen  that  singing  is  the 
proper  beginning  and  foundation  of  all 
musical  study.  The  reason  for  this  is  set 
forth  in  a masterly  manner  by  Mr.  John 
Spencer  Curwen  in  a paper  on  “ Singing 
in  Schools,”  read  at  the  Educational  Con- 
ference in  connection  with  the  International 
Health  Exhibition  in  September  last.  He 
says,— 

“ The  process  of  learning  an  instrument,  like 
the  pianoforte  or  violin,  can  be  divided  into  two 
parts.  First,  the  process  of  training  the  ear  in 
time  and  rhythm,  and  the  eye  in  musical  notation  ; 
secondly,  the  process  of  mastering  the  mechanical 
difficulties  of  the  key-board,  and  enabling  the 
fingers  promptly  to  obey  the  mind.  Now,  the 
first  process  can  be  attacked  most  easily  by  learn- 
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ing  to  sing.  It  is  a case  of  f divide  and  conquer.’ 
A child  who  has  learnt  to  sing  and  to  read  music 
with  his  voice  can  devote  his  undivided  attention 
to  the  manual  difficulties  of  the  instrument  he  is 
trying  to  play.” 


It  is  obvious  that  the  vocal  apparatus 
should  be  treated  with  the  greatest  gentle- 
ness, and  that  no  strain  should  be  laid  upon 
it,  either  with  regard  to  pitch,  loudness, 
or  length  of  sustained  tones  ; and  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  treatment  of  children’s 
voices  must  vary  according  to  circum- 
stanceSj  and  chiefly  with  regard  to  years. 
We  may  for  this  purpose  divide  children 
into  three  grades,  and  speak  of  them  as 
infants — by  which  we  mean  children  under 


seven  years  of  age  ; juniors , from  seven  to 
ten ; and  seniors , from  ten  to  thirteen. 

Speaking  of  the  majority  of  voices,  it 
will  be  a safe  plan  to  limit  the  compass  of 
infants  from 


As  these  little  children  cannot  possibly  have 
any  great  sustaining  power,  they  should 
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be  taught  to  sing  quickly  and  lightly,  and 
loud  singing  should  be  entirely  forbidden. 
There  will  undoubtedly  be  children  with 
voices  of  a more  extended  compass,  and 
who  are  able  to  exercise  greater  power 
without  any  detriment,  but  it  will  be  a safe 
rule  never  to  go  to  the  full  extent  of  either 
compass  or  power.  We  agree  with  Mr. 
W.  M.  Miller,  who  thinks  that — 

“Boys  should  be  taught  to  imitate  girls  in  the 
use  of  the  registers;  otherwise  they  invariably 
force  the  higher  tones.  The  training  of  infant 
voices  requires  great  care,  skill,  and  much  ex- 
perience on  the  part  of  the  teacher.'’'’ 

We  are  strongly  convinced  that  the  adult 
voice  is  a thing  to  be  treated  gently,  and 
to  be  coaxed  rather  than  forced ; and  we 
are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  even  greater 
tenderness  is  required  in  the  treatment  of 
infant  voices. 

Our  views  are  shared  by  Madame  Seiler, 
who  says, — 

“ I have  found  it  an  art  by  itself  to  teach 
children  singing.  It  requires  the  most  careful > 
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gentle  treatment,  muck  more  so  than  tke  cultiva- 
tion of  tke  voices  of  adults  demands  ; and  tkere- 
fore  only  the  lest  teachers  skould  be  trusted  witk 
tke  cultivation  of  children's  voices.”  (Tke  italics 
are  Madame  Seiler’s.) 

Soft,  pure  tone  should  be  cultivated 
from  the  beginning,  and  rough,  throaty, 
and  nasal  tone  should  be  corrected. 
Above  and  before  all,  the  maxim  that 
singing  is  not  so  much  a matter  of  hard 
blowing  as  of  purity  of  tone,  and  of 
resonance,  should  be  remembered  from  the 
veiy  hist,  and  teachers  should  be  very 
careful  to  set  an  example  to  the  children 
by  their  own  singing ; for  it  is  surprising 
how  the  little  ones  will  mimic  their  faults 
as  well  as  their  excellences. 

We  remember  the  case  of  a little  girl 
who  was  sent  away  from  home  to  a 
boarding  school,  and  whose  vocal  habits 
when  she  went  were  unobjectionable.  The 
lady  under  whose  care  she  was  placed  had 
received  her  early  education  in  America, 
where  she  had  picked  up  the  nasal  twang! 
This  nasal  quality  was  in  after  years  only 
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noticeable  in  her  singing  voice.  When  the 
child  returned  home,  after  a year’s  ab- 
sence, she  was  a perfect  little  counterfeit 
of  the  imperfect  model  she  had  been 
imitating.6 

Another  instance, but  on  a large  scale, and 
in  the  case  of  adults,  occurred  some  years 
ago  in  a choral  society.  It  had  been  newly 
established,  and  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
fresh  young  voices,  the  natural  sweetness 
of  which  was  charming.  When  we  listened 
to  this  same  society  two  or  three  years 
after  its  formation,  we  were  astonished  at 
the  surprising  deterioration  in  the  quality 
of  the  female  voices,  which  were  all  like 
those  of  old  women,  the  explanation  being 
this : a lady  singer  of  great  reputation, 

6 Our  American  cousins  are  somewhat  sensitive  con- 
cerning this  much-to-be-reprehended  “ twang.’  It  is 
only  fair  to  note  that  it  has  been  advanced  with 
reasonable  plausibility  to  have  originated  in  the  nasal 
tones  of  the  early  Puritan  emigrants  from  this  country. 
In  certain  counties  and  districts  there  still  exist  many 
provincialisms  observable  even  in  singing,  and  quite  as 
objectionable  to  the  refined  ear. 
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but  no  longer  young,  and  with  a now 
cracked  voice,  had  taken  them  in  hand, 
and  they  had,  alas  ! imitated  their  teacher’s 
objectionable  qualities,  which  were  by  this 
time  more  noticeable  than  her  former  ex- 
cellences. 

With  reference  to  this  point,  Mr.  Joseph 
Maas  observes, — 


cc 


. A b°y's  ™ioe  is  like  a bird's,  and  he  can  be 
improved  by  catching  the  voice  or  notes  of  better 
singers;  and  therefore  he  should  be  with  and 
hear  good  singers  and  good  instrument  players 
as  much  as  possible.” 

Speaking  of  infant  voices,  Mr.  W.  M 
Miller  says, — 


Voice  training  cannot  be  attempted,  but  voice 
estruchon  may  be  prevented.  Soft  singing  is 
the  cure  for  all  the  ills  of  the  vocal  organs."  ? 

This  is  one  way  of  putting  it.  But  it 
may  also  be  asserted  that  by  attending 
to  sweet,  soft  singing,  and  by  insisting 
upon  pure  tone,  the  surest  foundation 
will  be  laid  for  the  ultimate  proper  after 
development  of  the  voice. 
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Not  only  is  it  necessary  to  sing  gently 
when  “patterning,”  but  also  to  speak  gently; 
and  to  this  particular  we  would  specially 
direct  the  attention  of  all  class  teachers. 
Some  raise  the  voice  in  pitch  till  its  sharp 
and  cutting  tones  pierce  the  ear,  and  yet 
this  high-pitched  voice  does  not  “ carry  ” 
as  far  as  it  would  in  a lower  key.  Chil- 
dren, even  more  than  adults,  are  influenced 
through  the  voice.  Loud,  harsh,  and  cut- 
tine  tones  should  never  be  used  in  the 
presence  of  these  unconscious  little  imita- 
tors. The  ear  in  childhood  develops  so 
rapidly,  that  impressions  are  received  and 
habits  formed  which  it  is  difficult  to  eradi- 
cate in  after  years. 

The  child  who  always  hears  gentle  and 
musical  accents  is  less  likely  to  glow  up 
with  a dissonant  voice  than  the  one  who 
is  always  addressed  in  loud,  harsh,  and 
repellant  tones. 

With  regard  to  instruction  in  schools,  Mr. 
Evans,  in  his  first  report  to  the  London 
School  Board,  gives  the  following  excellent 
advice  : — 
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“I  strongly  recommend  not  to  attempt  to 
teacli  the  whole  school  at  once,  but  to  classify  the 
children  according  to  ability  in  singing,  remem- 
bering’ that  in  every  school  there  would  be  about 
one-third  who  learn  to  sing  quickly  and  the  other 
two-thirds  slowly,  and  that  instructors  would  be 
able  to  teach  the  whole  much  more  quickly  by 
having  two  classes,  and  that  they  would  thus 
provide  for  new-comers,  as  well  as  for  those  slow 
in  learning  to  sing.  By  this  arrangement  they 
would  also  be  able  more  successfully  to  train  the 
voices,  and  to  establish  in  their  schools  a good 
quality  of  tone,  and  effectually  to  break  down 
that  fearfully  noisy  and  coarse  singing  which  is 
not  only  doing  the  voices  a serious  injury,  but 
which  also  destroys  the  tenderness  and  fineness 
of  feeling  which  music  ought  to  produce” 

iN  ow,  turning  to  juniors , all  that  has  been 
said  about  soft,  light,  and  unstrained  sing- 
ing,  and  the  purity  of  tone,  &c.,  applies 
equally  to  them.  But  the  compass  of  their 
voices  becomes  more  extended,  and  may 
be  carried  from 


The  difference  between  high  and  low 
voices  is  more  marked,  and  involves  divid- 


to 
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ing  into  parts.  Attention  should  now  also 
be  carefully  directed  to  the  proper  use  of 
the  registers,  and  it  will  be  particularly 
necessary  to  prevent  boys  from  carrying 
their  thick  (or  chest)  registers  above 


The  necessity  of  limiting  the  corny  ass  of  chil- 
dren’s voices  is  frequently  insisted  upon,  no 
attention  whatever  being  paid  to  registers; 
and  yet  infinitely  more  mischief  is  done  by 
forcing  the  registers  than  would  be  accom- 
plished by  allowing  children  to  exceed  the 
compass  generally  assigned  to  them,  always 
provided  that  the  singing  be  the  result 
of  using  only  those  mechanisms  set  apart 
by  nature  for  different  parts  of  the  voice. 
Teachers  will  find,  if  they  have  once  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a few  of  their  quicker 
pupils  to  use  the  proper  registers,  that 
the  others  will  unconsciously  adopt  the 
same  means  of  producing  their  voices; 
and  no  difficulty  will  therefore  be  experi- 
enced on  this  head.  It  will  not  even  be 
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necessary  to  say  anything  to  the  children 
about  the  registers —much  less  to  give 
them  lectures  on  vocal  physiology.  Male 
teachers  should  also  remember  that  they 
will  gain  their  ends  much  more  quickly  by 
having  tunes  and  phrases  e<  patterned  ” by 
some  of  their  more  advanced  pupils,  in- 
stead of  singingthe  examples  themselves. 
The  children  should  also  be  more  care- 
fully classified  with  regard  to  ability  than 
they  have  been  in  the  former  grade,  be- 
cause the  quick  ones  and  the  slow  ones 
are  serious  hindrances  to  each  other. 
The  quick  pupils  are  prevented  from 
making  progress  by  the  slow  ones  ; and 
the  slow  ones  are  prevented  from  making- 
progress  because  they  simply  follow  the 
lead  of  the  others,  and  make  no  indepen- 
dent exertions  of  their  own.  But,  what  is 
worse,  the  voices  of  the  quicker  pupils  are 
in  serious  danger  of  being  injured  by  the 
terrible  strain  which  is  put  upon  them  in 
their  efforts  to  drag  along  with  them  the 
dead  weight  of  the  backward  ones. 
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Everything  that  has  been  insisted  upon 
with  regard  to  juniors  also  applies,  and  even 
more  strongly,  to  seniors ; and  boys  in 
particular  require  the  utmost  care,  because 
their  voices  begin  to  manifest  a tendency 
to  lower  in  pitch.  The  compass  should  be 
strictly  limited  for  altos  from 


and  for  trebles  from 


Some  seem  to  think  that  boys  should 
under  no  circumstances  be  permitted  to 
sing  treble.  Dr.  Parry  observes,' — 

fC  In  Wales  boys  never  did  sing  treble,  always 
alto , without  exception.  In  church  choirs  a few 
may  have  done  so  ; but  in  Wales  the  population 
are  chapel-goers,  and  their  choirs  are  as  stated.” 
(The  italics  are  Dr.  Parry’s.) 

That  this  device,  however,  is  no  se- 
curity in  itself  against  injury  to  the  voices 
may  be  seen  from  a paragraph  in  the 
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Tonic  Sol-fa  Reporter,  in  which  a corre- 
spondent of  the  Merthyr  Express  is  quoted 
as  follows : — 

“I  have  been  to  scores  of  Eisteddfodau,  and 
have  seen  many  very  excellent  choirs  mined  by 
the  forcing1  of  the  boy  altos.  I have  heard  many 
of  our  principal  adjudicators  denouncing  this 
element  in  no  measured  terms. ” 

The  singing  of  these  Welsh  alto  boys,  as 
above  described,  stands  in  the  strongest 
imaginable  contrast  with  that  of  the  boys 
at  St.  Cunibert’s,  in  Cologne,  of  which  the 
Lyi  a Ecclesiastica  (the  Dublin  organ  of  the 
St.  Cecilia  Society),  also  quoted  in  the 
Tonic  Sol-fa  Reporter,  says, — • 

It  seems  to  be  far  from  Vicar  HoeveleEs 
object  to  secure  a large  volume  of  sound ; all  his 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  quality  of  tone,  which 
is  indeed  m his  choir  something  altogether  special. 
The  head-voice  only  is  used,  even  by  the  altos 
down  to  their  lowest  notes,  or  very  nearly  so. 
The  boys  are  taught  to  take  breath  silently  and 
swiftly,  not  very  much,  apparently,  but  very 
frequently.  The  accented  and  unaccented 
words  and  syllables  are  very  carefully  observed, 
and  the  understanding  between  choir  and  director 
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is  most  intimate.  The  result  of  this  Haming  is  a 
quality  of  tone  so  soft,  velvety,  mysterious,  as  we 
have  never  heard  before,  a perfect  intonation,  a 
wonderful  evenness  of  voice  from  top  to  bottom 
of  their  range,  freedom  from  shrillness  in  the 
upper  notes  and  from  roughness  in  the  middle.” 

This  leads  us  to  note  grave  errors  fre- 
quently committed  in  the  choice  of  music, 
in  the  endeavour  to  form  the  taste  of  the 
children.  Mr.  J.  S.  Cur  wen  mentioned 
this  point  at  the  Educational  Conference  in 
the  following  words  : — 

In  one  school  I heard  lately  the  treble  and 
alto  of  Barnby’s  f Sweet  and  Low/  the  tenor  and 
bass  being  totally  absent.  In  an  infant  school 
the  little  ones  gave  me  the  treble  part  of  Morley’s 
madrigal,  £ Now  is  the  Month  of  Maying/  In  a 
boys’  school,  still  more  wonderful  to  relate,  I was 
treated  to  Handel’s  ‘ Hallelujah  Chorus/  in  four 
parts,  and  as  the  tenor  and  bass  were  sung  by 
unbroken  voices,  they  were  both  an  octave  too 
high,  the  bass  being  on  a level  with  the  contralto, 
and  the  tenor  often  going  above  the  air.” 

Such  absurdities  as  these  are  perhaps 
not  very  frequently  committed,  but  it  has 
lately  become  the  practice  in  several  towns 
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to  have  the  “ Messiah,”  “ St.  Paul,”  and 
“ Elijah  ” performed  by  choirs  of  children, 
the  tenor  and  bass  parts  being,  of  course, 
sung  by  men.  The  children  taking  part 
in  these  performances  are  from  ten  to 
thirteen  years  of  age,  and  incapable,  men- 
tally as  well  as  physically,  of  bearing  the 
strain  }Dut  upon  them  by  the  preparation 
and  execution  in  public  of  such  works  as 
these,  which  are  sufficiently  trying  for  even 
grown-up  people.  Neither  are  such  under- 
takings to  be  commended  from  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view,  because  the  children 
have  to  grind  the  music  by  ear  night  after 
night,  and  week  after  week,  going  over 
difficult  phrases  a thousand  times,  when,  if 
individually  tested,  it  would  be  found  that 
many  of  them  are  incapable  of  singing  even 
a simple  psalm  tune  at  first  sight.  The 
large  number  of  hours  spent  in  getting  up 
such  works  is  a waste  of  time  which,  if 
devoted  to  educational  efforts,  would  prove 
invaluable  to  the  pupils.  Mb  are  of  opinion 
that  such  performances  are  mere  vain- 
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glorious  shows,  and  ruinous  to  the  voices  ; 
and  that  they  should  be  opposed  in  the 
interests  of  art,  as  well  as  of  humanity. 
They  also  lead  to  fraud ; because  it  is  a 
well-kuown  fact  that  many  girls  possessing 
good  voices  and  musical  ability,  who  are 
well  in  their  teens,  are  dressed  for  the 
occasion  in  short  frocks,  to  give  them  the 
appearance  of  young  children,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  the  little  ones  and  of 
deceiving  the  public. 

W e have  heard  it  stated  that  the  children 
understand  and  appreciate  the  music  they 
are  taught  to  sing.  If  they  do,  they  are 
not  average  children,  but  prodigies,  made 
so  by  unnaturally  forcing  their  capacities. 
Whatever  goes  against  nature’s  laws  is 
wrong,  untrue,  and  will  bring  its  own 
punishment ; and  this  process  of  musical 
“ cramming  ” will  infallibly  have  as  dele- 
terious an  effect  on  the  after  growth  of 
their  intellects  as  any  other  mental  cram- 
ming process. 

Many  of  the  above  remarks  apply  with 
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equal  force  to  operatic  performances  by 
children.  We  recently  went  to  hear  the 
Pirates  of  Penzance,  by  a company  of 
children,  at  the  Savoy  Theatre,  and  we 
confess  that  we  were  greatly  pained  there- 
by. The  rendering  was  wonderfully, 
though  automatically,  perfect,  revealing 
everywhere  the  supreme  influence  of  the 
drill-master ; but  there  were  also  sinus 

O 

clearly  indicating  that  the  juvenile  singers 
were  physically  unequal  to  the  task  im- 
posed upon  them. 

As  these  pages  are  going  through  the 
press,  we  observe  in  the  Musical  Times  of 
hf ai  ch  the  1st  an  article  on  ££  Precocious 
Talent,  which  is  pregnant  with  sound 
advice,  and  which  ought  to  be  read  by  every 
one  interested  in  the  musical  education  of 
children.  We  quote  from  it  the  following 
remarks  on  the  entertainment  just  alluded 
to  : — 

We  feel  that  we  should  be  failing  in  our 
duty  if  we  did  not  record  our  belief  that  the 
London  public,  by  countenancing  such  a per- 
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formance,  lends  its  sanction  to,  and  becomes 
responsible  for,  the  musical  and  dramatic  over- 
pressure involved  in  the  preparation  of  these  and 
similar  entertainments.  . . . Perhaps  we  are 
unduly  alarmist  in  our  views.  At  any  rate  we  do 
not  stand  alone  in  holding  them,  or  in  considering 
that  the  public  is  gravely  culpable  in  encouraging 
a system,  the  wholesale  adoption  of  which  may 
lead  to  a new  massacre  of  the  innocents.  . . . 
If  audiences  are  not  merely  content  to  be  amused, 
but  resolve  to  examine  the  means  by  which  that 
amusement  has  been  produced,  and  the  physical 
results  of  these  means  upon  the  performers,  and, 
on  finding  the  one  and  the  other  illegitimate  and 
hurtful,  discourage  such  performances,  the  abuse, 
if  it  exists,  will  abate,  and  clever  children  will  be 
debarred  from  one  more  avenue  to  premature 
fame  and  untimely  collapse.” 

With  these  strictures  we  cordially  agree, 
and  they  require  but  little  comment. 
Oratorio  performances  by  children  and 
opera  performances  by  children  are,  so  fai 
as  the  purpose  of  this  treatise  is  concerned, 
quite  on  a par;  but  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  executants,  infinitely  moie  mis- 
chief is  likely  to  be  done  by  oratorio  than 
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by  opera,  because  the  former  is  possible 
in  almost  every  little  town,  while  the 
latter  can,  for  obvious  reasons,  only  be 
attempted  in  comparatively  exceptional 
circumstances. 
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Singing  prom  the  Voice-Trainer’s  Point 

op  View. 

We  have  now  to  discuss  the  question 
whether  the  vocal  organ  of  a man  or  of 
a woman  will  be  benefited  by  training  in 
childhood.  We  are  bound  to  say  we  think 
the  advantages  of  early  training  have  been 
greatly  over-rated  ; and,  in  order  to  fully 
enter  into  the  matter,  we  will  deal  sepa- 
rately with  the  voices  of  boys  and  those  of 
girls. 

The  fingers  of  the  violinist  or  pianist 
merely  develop ; they  never  change  in 
structure.  These  performers  will  there- 
fore undoubtedly  derive  the  utmost  benefit 
from  early  training ; and  they  have  only 
to  continue  properly  directed  exercises,  in 
order  to  attain  the  highest  degree  of  execu- 
tive skill.  But,  supposing  the  voice  of  the 
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boy  to  be  very  highly  trained,  the  fact  that 
the  vocal  organ  undergoes  a complete 
change  at  puberty  to  a great  extent  nul- 
lifies advantages  previously  gained,  so  far 
as  the  mere  mechanical  acts  of  voice-pro- 
duction are  concerned.7  It  is  even  asserted 
by  some  that  the  training*  of  the  voice  of 
the  boy  injuriously  affects  the  voice  of  the 
man.  On  this  point  Madame  Seiler  says  : 
“ MJ  experience  has  taught  me  that  it 
is  uttei  ly  useless  to  cultivate  boys’  voices 
befoie  puberty,  because  the  vocal  org’ans 
during  that  period  undergo  such  a great 
change  that  only  the  musical  knowledge 
acquired  will  be  of  use  later  on.”  This 
may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  an  extreme 
view ; but  it  is  pretty  generally  admitted 
that  the  number  of  boy  choristers  with 
fine  voices  who  attain  to  eminence  as 
singers  in  after  life  is  very  small,  when, 
from  superficial  survey  of  the  matter,  it 

7 This  view  has  already  been  advocated  in  Science 
and  Singing,  by  Lennox  Browne.  London  : Channel! 
and  Co.,  1884. 
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might  be  very  naturally  concluded  that 
the  boy  achieving  distinction  as  a soloist 
would  also  attain  to  excellence  as  a siuger 
in  after  life. 

In  order  to  put  this  matter  to  the  test 
of  practical  experience,  we  asked  the  ques- 
tion : “Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  a fact  that 
chorister  boys  who  have  exceptionally  fine 
voices  seldom  turn  out  singers  of  any  note 
in  after  life  ? ” 

Iri  reply — ■ 

35  correspondents  say  that  they  have 
not  had  sufficient  experience  to 
come  to  a satisfactory  conclusion  ; 

5 are  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  a fact ; 

18  think  it  uncertain;  and 

118  say  it  is  a fact. 

We  append  a number  of  their  opinions : — 

Sir  Frederick  A.  Gore  Ouseley  : “ Certainly 
not,  if  due  care  has  been  taken  not  to  strain  the 
young  voice.” 

Rev.  Ernest  Letts  : “ My  experience  is  that 
it  is  not  a fact.” 

Dr  Roberts  : “ I know  no  reason  why  choris- 
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ters  should  not  have  good  voices  after  their  voices 
have  broken  ; my  experience  is  that  they  have 
more  than  average  good  voices/'’ 

Dr.  Thomas  Rogers  : “ I think  that  most 
efficient  choir  boys  do  make  good  singers  in  after 
life ; and  all  the  better  for  their  early  train- 
ing” 

Dr.  Parry  : “ All  our  excellent  Welsh  voices 
are  the  result  of  the  great  choral  experience  tbey 
get  in  Wales;  and  are  as  good  after  as  they  were 
before  the  change.” 

Dr.  Prank  J.  Sawyer:  “ It  is  quite  uncertain. 
Cummings,  Lloyd,  and  Maas  were  all  chorister 
boys.  Arthur  Oswald,  the  young’  baritone,  had 
also  a charming  voice  as  a boy.  There  is,  on 
the  whole,  more  evidence  that  choristers  become 
good  men  singers,  than  that  the  youthful  efforts 
hurt  their  future  voices.” 

Mr.  Alfred  J.  Eyre  : “ The  beauty  of  a boy’s 
voice  is  no  guarantee  of  its  quality  after  breaking ; 
although  I should  think  the  chances  would  be 
decidedly  favourable  to  the  after  voice.” 

Mr.  Humphrey  J.  Stark:  “ I do  not  think 
any  safe  conclusion  can  be  drawn.  Many  choris- 
ter boys  have  turned  out  fine  vocalists  in  after 
life.  Messrs.  W.  H.  Cummings,  Joseph  Maas, 
and  Edward  Lloyd  are  cases  in  point ; but  I do 
not  know  whether  their  boys>  voices  wei’e  excep- 
tionally fine.” 

E 2 
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Dr.  Edward  Brown  : “ It  is  generally  supposed 
that  boys  having  fine  voices  seldom  have  good 
ones  as  men;  but  I know  of  many  instances  to 
the  contrary,  in  my  own  experience.” 

Mr.  E.  H.  Turpin  : “ It  is  difficult  to  say,  as 
such  boys  usually  drift  into  other  pursuits  ; but  I 
have  known  many  good  men  singers  who  have 
been  choir  boys.” 

Dr.  Martin  : “ I know  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  boys  with  fine  voices  seldom  turn  out  singers 
of  any  note  in  after  life ; and  undoubtedly  this 
is  frequently  the  case.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  so  very  many  exceptions  that  to  my 
mind  it  cannot  be  laid  down  as  a rule.” 

Mr.  Joseph  Proudman  : “If  it  is  a fact,  it  is 
because  they  do  not  change  their  part  when 
nature  gives  the  indication.” 

Sir  Robert  Stewart  : “ Yes  ; it  is  a fact,  and 
the  subject  of  general  remark.” 

Mr.  Joseph  Maas  : “ It  is  so ; but  I think  in 
many  cases  attributable  to  the  facu  that  before 
their  second  voice  is  developed  (or  has  even  ap- 
peared) they  have  adopted  other  professions,  and 
have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  exercise  the  voice 
on  its  return,  often  finding  a great  difficulty  with 
the  new  voice,  after  the  ease  with  which  they 
sang  as  boys;  and  they  have  therefore  relin- 
quished the  idea  of  adopting  singing  as  a pro- 
fession (at  the  best,  always  an  uncertain  one).” 
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Mr.  J.  B.  Welch  : “I  believe  there  are  cases 
of  boys  having  fine  voices  and  turning  out  ex- 
cellent singers  afterwards;  but  I cannot  quote 
an  instance.  The  general  rule  is  that  they  do 
not  do  any  good.” 

Rev.  Wi.  Mann:  “I  believe  the  fact  holds 
good  as  a,  rule.  I know  but  few  exceptions  ; and 
I attribute  it  not  to  the  possession  of  a fine  boy’s 
voice,  but  to  the  overworking  of  it.” 

Mr.  Arthur  Marriott  : “ It  is  a fact ; because 
they  are  worked  to  the  last  note  of  their  treble 
power.” 

Dr.  Jff.  A.  Harding  : “ Yes ; I think  so ; and 
the  reason  is  that  they  sing  too  long  with  the 
treble  voice.” 

Rev.  Edmund  Venables:  “1  do  not  know  a 
single  boy  of  my  choir  who  is  now  a singer  of  any 
note — very  few  who  are  singers  at  all.  Mr. 
Marriott,  of  Windsor,  now  at  Manchester  as  an 
alto  singer,  is  an  exception.  One  reason  may  be 
that,  trusting  to  the  earlier  training  of  their  voice, 
they  do  not  take  the  pains  necessary  to  train  it 
afterwards.  If  they  did,  the  result  might  be 
different.” 

Dr.  Stainer  : cc  I have  known  only  three  or 
four  cases  in  my  experience  of  twenty-five  years 
All  were  amateurs.” 

Mr.  George  Booth  : “ Not  within  my  own 
knowledge ; on  the  contrary,  I have  known 
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several  cases  of  remarkable  boy  vocalists  who 
liave  failed  to  make  any  impression  as  men  ; and 
that  with  every  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
public  to  receive  them  favourably.” 

Dr.  Charles  J.  Frost  : “ No.  As  a rule  good 
boys  become  but  indifferent  adult  choristers.” 

Dr.  J.  Christopher  Marks:  “No;  but  I have 
known  many  excellent  soloists  as  boys,  who  had 
had  voices  as  men.” 

Mr.  W.  Metcalfe  : “ Of  all  my  brother  choris- 
ters at  Norwich  only  one  became  a good  tenor 
singer  afterwards  ; and  of  all  the  choristers  I 
Lave  known  here  in  Carlisle,  for  now  thirty-three 
years,  I only  know  two  who  have  decent  voices 
as  men.” 

In  order  to  test  this  matter  yet  more 
fully,  we  asked  the  further  question  : “ Can 
you  mention  the  names  of  any  individuals 
who,  having  been  excellent  soloists  when 
boys,  have  become  great  singers  in  after 
life?”  It  is,  perhaps,  unfortunate  that 
we  used  the  word  “ great,”  when  we  really 
intended  to  refer  to  those  who  had  become 
as  “ excellent  ” singers  in  after  life  as  they 
had  been  in  boyhood.  Our  correspondents, 
however,  to  all  appearances,  perfectly 
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understood  wliat  we  meant,  and  we  give  a 
list  of  the  names  they  mention  : — 

Mentioned  by  one  correspondent : 


Bartleman 

Kenningliam 

Be  van 

Ken- 

Brereton,  W.  H. 

King,  Donald 

Brockbank,  J.  H. 

Lablache 

Catto,  Wilson 

Lansmere 

Cooper,  Wilbye 

Leafier,  Adam 

Cummings,  Foster 

Lockey 

Gear,  H.  Handel 

Miuns,  H.  J. 

Geary,  Gustavus  L. 

Oswald,  Arthur 

Gedge 

Phillips 

Id el  more 

Thomas,  Louis 

Incledon 

Tozer,  Ferris. 

Kempton 

Mentioned  by  two  correspondents  : 

Marriot,  F.  McGuckin,  Barton 

Newth,  Robert. 

Mentioned  by  three  correspondents  : 

Braham,  Reeves,  Sims 

higby,  Vernon. 

Mentioned  by  four  correspondents  : 

Gay,  Henry  Hobbs,  John  W. 

Smith,  Montem. 
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Mentioned  by  jive  correspondents  : 
Novara  (also  mentioned  by  tlie  name  of  W. 

F.  Naisb). 

Mentioned  by  seven  coi’respondents  : 

Cook,  Aynsley  Cummings,  W.  H. 

Mentioned  by  eighteen  correspondents  : 
Lloyd,  Edward. 

Mentioned  by  thirty-jive  correspondents  : 
Maas,  Joseph. 

The  following  remarks  in  connection 
with  this  subject  by  Mr.  Joseph  Maas  will 
be  read  with  interest : — 

“ My  experience  on  this  question  is  very  limited. 
I have  known  several  boys  who  had  beautiful 
voices  which  did  not  develop  into  good  voices  as 
men.  As  you  have  requested  me  to  speak  of  my- 
self on  this  point,  I may  say  that  I had  a high 
soprano  voice  as  a boy,  and  it  fortunately  deve- 
loped into  an  acceptable  tenor. 

“ To  become  a great  singer  depends  upon  musi- 
cal and  dramatic  intelligence,  besides  God's  great 
gift  of  voice ; therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  few  are  gifted  with  the  combination  oj 
talent  requisite  to  become  great  singers  in  after 
life.” 
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The  evidence  contained  in  the  answers 
to  the  last  two  questions  strongly  confirms 
our  previously  expressed  opinion  that  the 
voices  of  men  are,  to  say  the  very  least  of 
it,  not  improved  by  training  in  childhood, 
so  far  as  exercise  of  the  larynx  is  concerned. 
There  are,  however,  other  parts  of  the 
vocal  apparatus  to  be  attended  to  as  well, 
but  we  reserve  a consideration  of  these 
points  until  we  have  dealt  with  the 
influence  of  puberty  upon  the  voice  of 
girls. 
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Comparison  of  the  Girl’s  Voice  with  that 
of  the  Woman. 

With  regard  to  girls,  there  is  no  actual 
change  of  the  vocal  organ,  but  simply  a 
development ; and  while  the  voice  of  the 
boy  at  this  period  falls  about  an  octave, 
that  of  the  girl  falls  but  little ; and  this 
change  is,  moreover,  so  gradual  as  to  be 
almost  imperceptible.  The  presumption, 
therefore,  that  the  voice  of  the  woman 
would  be  the  better  for  training  in  child- 
hood is  even  stronger  than  in  the  case  of 
the  man. 

In  order  to  deal  with  this  part  of  our 
subject  as  practically  as  possible,  we  have 
asked  a number  of  hidies,  eminent  as 
vocalists  or  as  teachers,  the  question : 
“What  is  the  difference  between  your 
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woman’s  voice  and  your  cliild’s  voice  ? ” 
Here  are  a few  of  the  replies  : — 

Mrs.  Warren  : “None.  It  has  always  been  a 
soprano.” 

Mrs.  Curwen  : “ I don’t  think  there  was  any 
difference  in  quality  up  to  eighteen  or  nineteen 
years,  and  then  only  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
voice — the  thick  register — which,  in  fact,  I had 
never  tried  to  use  till  then.” 

Madame  Antoinette  Sterling  : “ In  conse- 
quence of  my  exceptionally  good  constitution, 
my  voice  has  always  been — since  I can  remem- 
ber—perfectly  natural,  strong,  and  healthy.  I 
doubt  if  there  was  much  difference  after  (say) 
twelve  years  of  age;  but  this,  I dare  say,  is 
exceptional.” 

Madame  Lemmens-Sherrington  : « As  a child 
I had  a veiled  voice,  and  not  strong.  It  became 
a light  soprano,  from  lower  A to  high  E flat. 
At  a later  period  it  became  less  flexible,  but 
stronger,  and  gained  breadth.  Even  now,  at 
fifty  years  old,  my  voice  is  in  splendid  condition  ; 
but  anxiety  and  trouble  have  taken  away  my 
nerve.  A voice  wisely  treated  ought  to  last 
twenty-five  years,  well  j bat  ignorant  composers 
and  bad  training  spoil  three-fourths  of  the 
embryo  vocalists.” 

Madame  Seiler:  “ The  difference  between 
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children’s  and  women’s  voices,  as  I experienced 
in  my  own  case,  and  in  the  case  of  all  my  young 
pupils,  is  neither  in  compass  nor  in  the  registers, 
but  in  the  greater  fulness  and  power  of  tone, 
and  in  a change  of  timbre  iu  the  woman’s  voice.” 
Mrs.  Mary  Davies  : “ No  difference  except  in 
strength  and  volume.” 

Mrs.  Higgs  : “ I am  not  aware  of  any  difference, 
save  in  maturing  and  extent  of  compass.” 

Mrs.  Stapleton  : “ My  child’s  voice  was  very 
little  used  ; therefore  I know  very  little  about 
it,  except  that  it  was  very  limited  in  compass,  and 
this  of  course  Haining,  especially  under  so  skilful 
a teacher  as  I had,  greatly  extended.” 

We  now  give  a digest  of  tlie  replies 
received  from  219  students  in  training 
colleges  for  school-mistresses  : — 

6G  know  of  no  difference  ; 

13  say  that  their  woman’s  voice  is  weaker 
than  their  child’s  voice  ; 

56  observe  that  there  is  an  increase  in 
strength  and  volume; 

30  remark  that  there  is  an  increase  both 
in  strength  and  compass  ; 

17  say  that  their  woman’s  voice  is  lower  in 
pitch  than  their  child’s  voice ; 
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16  have  changed  from  soprano  to  mezzo- 
soprano  ; 

10  have  changed  from  soprano  to  con- 
tralto ; 

5 have  changed  from  mezzo-soprano  to 

contralto;  and 

6 from  contralto  to  soprano. 

The  answers  so  far  given  relate  to  per- 
sonal experiences.  We  now  add  a few  others 
expressing  the  opinions  of  the  writers  : — 

Mr.  W.  M.  Miller  : “ A woman’s  voice  is 
fuller,  richer,  and  has  a much  more  extended 
compass.” 

Mr.  W.  G-.  McNaught:  <cA  change  often  ob- 
scure and  embarrassing  does  take  place  in  girls’ 
voices,  concurrent  with  their  physical  develop- 
ment. What  to  do  under  these  circumstances 
has  always  been  to  me  a matter  of  doubt.” 

Mr.  Frank  Braine  : “ A girl’s  voice  will  change 
many  times.  I know  an  instance  : viz.  at  twelve, 
very  high  soprano;  at  sixteen,  contralto,  until 
nineteen,  when  all  low  notes  failed,  and  the  voice 
settled  into  clear,  powerful  mezzo-soprano.” 

We  may  add  to  the  above  our  own  ex- 
perience  that  there  is  frequently  in  young 
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contralto  voices  a high  part,  which  may 
perhaps  be  described  as  a spurious  small 
register,  which  gradually  disappears  as  the 
voice  becomes  finally  settled. 

We  must  now  pause  to  draw  from  the 
foregoing  evidence  some  practical  conclu- 
sions with  regard  to  the  “training”  of 
children’s  voices,  as  distinguished  from 
treatment  suggested  in  connection  with 
hygiene  and  with  musical  education.  We 
are  more  than  ever  convinced  that,  so  far 
as  the  larynx  is  concerned,  the  voice- 
trainer  has  no  business  to  interfere,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  no  serious  vocal  work 
should  be  attempted  before  the  voice  of  the 
man  or  of  the  woman  has  completely 
settled. 

The  testimony  on  this  point  in  the  case 
of  boys  is  of  the  strongest  kind  ; and  even 
in  the  case  of  girls  the  consensus  of  opinion 
is  decidedly  against  early  training.  This, 
however,  only  applies  to  the  exercise  of 
those  parts  of  the  vocal  apparatus  which 
undergo  a change  at  puberty,  and  not  to 
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other  parts  which  merely  develop,  namely, 
the  bellows  and  the  resonator.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  to  train  children  in  the 
proper  use  of  these  from  an  early  age. 

The  matter  of  breathing  is  simple 
enough,  because  all  babies  perform  that 
act  m a natural  manner,  so  that  they  have 
only  to  be  prevented  from  getting  into 
wrong  habits  as  they  grow  older.  The 
way  of  dressing  and  of  nursing  the  little 
ones  is  of  the  highest  importance  j and 
v ith  1 egai  d to  this  subject  we  have  much 
pleasur e in  calling  attention  to  a pamphlet 
on  “ Breathing ,”  8 by  Mrs.  Carlisle,  which 
deals  with  the  matter  in  a fashion  which 
will  commend  itself  to  mothers,  who  are, 
of  course,  best  qualified  to  guide  the  early 
physical  education  of  their  offsprino\  Let 
children  be  so  brought  up  as  to  continue 
the  natural  way  of  breathing  with  which 
they  came  into  the  world,  and  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  about  the  supply  and  con- 
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trol  of  breath  in  after  life  for  vocal,  or 
indeed  for  any  other,  purposes. 

The  next  and  last  thing  we  have  to  refer 
to  in  this  section  is  the  management  of  the 
“ resonator.”  For  a general  explanation 
of  this  subject  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
chapter  on  “ Resonance  ” in  Voice,  Song, 
and  Speech,  pp.  201—222.  But  we  give 
a few  hints  on  the  formation  of  vowel- 
sounds  which,  if  properly  attended  to  in 
childhood,  will  confer  a benefit  upon  the 
singer  in  after  life,  as  the  vowels  are  pro- 
duced in  exactly  the  same  way  both  in  the 

child  and  in  the  adult. 

It  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  acquire  a 
fine  “ forward  ” ah.  Exercises  for  this 
purpose  will  be  found  in  the  section  on 
{c  Resonance”  in  Voice  Training  Exercises. 
(See  also  Voice,  Song,  and  Speech,  pp.  210, 
211).  The  pure  ah  once  obtained,  we 
proceed  to  make  it  a central  sound  fiom 

0 Voice  Training  Exercises , by  Emil  Belinke  and 
Charles  W.  Pearce,  Mus.  Doc.  Chappell  and  Co.,  50, 
]STew  Bond  Street,  W.,  1884. 
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which  to  get  the  remaining  elementary 
vowels. 

How  TO  PRODUCE  a good  cm:  Stand  be- 
fore a mirror  and  sing  ah.  The  aperture 
of  the  mouth  should  not  be  long  and 
narrow,  as  in  a grin,  but  square,  the  teeth 
being  as  far  apart,  or  nearly  so,  as  the 
corners  of  the  lips.  Have  a light  so 
directed  into  your  mouth  as  to  be  able  to 
see  the  back  of  your  throat  without  twisting 
your  head.  If  you  sing  a pure  ah,  you  will 
see  the  soft  palate  elevated,  and  the  tongue 
h perfectly  flat,  and  touching  the  lower 
teeth  all  round.  Now  change  the  ah  into 
ai,  without  in  the  least  altering  the  aper- 
ture of  the  mouth,  and  by  merely  raising 
the  back  of  the  tongue.  The  ai  as  produced 
in  speaking,  by  bringing  the  teeth  close 
together,  is  a wretched  vowel  for  singing 
and  devoid  of  all  resonance,  no  matter  how 
hard  be  the  blowing.  The  ai  as  produced 
by  raising  the  back  of  the  tongue  with  the 
mouth  well  open  is,  on  the  contrary,  a fine, 
telling  vowel,  and  full  of  resonance,  even 
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if  sung  quite  softly.  “ Ai  as  in  pain  has 
a harsh  effect  at  all  parts  of  the  compass 
of  the  voice,  and  is  greatly  improved  by 
singing  it  as  in  pen  prolonged.”  !° 

Example  : — 


ah  - ai  - ah  - ai  ah  - ai  - ah  - ai. 


How  to  pkoduce  a good  ee : Sing:  all- 
ai  as  before,  and  then  change  ai  into  ee, 
by  relying  more  upon  moving  the  tongue 
than  upon  altering  the  aperture  of  the 
mouth.  The  back  of  the  tongue,  which 
rises  in  the  formation  of  ai,  now  rises  still 
more,  and  so  changes  the  ai  into  ee.  The 
teeth  are  allowed  to  approach  a little  more 
than  in  ai,  but  not  nearly  as  much  as  in 
speaking.  The  ee  is  a variable  vowel,  and 
cannot  be  sung  with  the  same  quality  at 
all  pitches.  “ Ee  as  in  peep  is  a favour- 
able vowel  in  the  higher  part  of  the  voice, 
but  singing  down  the  scale  it  becomes 


10  Voice,  Song,  and  Speech.,  p.  120. 
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more  and  more  clouded,  until  at  last  it 
assumes  a character  of  gruffness.  If, 
however,  from  the  middle  of  our  compass 
downwards  we  sing  the  ee  as  in  pip,  pro- 
longed, the  quality- of  tone  will  be  most 
materially  improved.”  11 
Example : — 


ah-ai-ee-  ah-ai-ee  ah  ai-ee  ■ ali-ai-ee. 


How  to  peoddce  a good  oh  : Sing  ah  as 
befoie,  and  change  it  into  oh  by  a slight 
lateral  approximation  of  the  lips,  keeping 
the  teeth  absolutely  as  far  apart  as  in  ah. 

Oh  as  in  those  is  not  so  favourable  a 
vowel  for  singing  as  in  on  prolonged,  which 
yields  a good  tone  at  nearly  all  pitches, 
but  the  best  results  are  obtained  from  the 
oh  as  in  door.”  12 
Example  : — 


ah  - oh  - ah  - oh  ah  - oh  - ah  - oh. 


Voice,  Song,  and  Speech,  p.  220. 
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12  Ibid. 
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How  to  PRoducE  a good  oo  : Sing  ah- 
oh  as  before,  and  then  change  the  oh  into 
oo  by  another  slight  lateral  approximation 
of  the  lips,  again  keeping  the  teeth  as  far 
apart  as  in  ah.  The  oo,  like  the  ee,  is  a 
variable  vowel,  and  cannot  be  sung  with 
the  same  quality  at  all  pitches.  “ Oo  as 
in  pool  is  a favourable  vowel  for  the  lower 
part  of  the  voice;  the  quality  of  tone 
deteriorates  as  we  ascend  the  scale,  and 
the  oo  must  now  be  sung  as  in  pull 
prolonged,  when  the  quality  will  at  once 
improve  materially.”  13 
Example : — 


--a-ijA-n- 


ah- on- oo  - ali-oh-oo  ah-oh-oo  -all  oh-oo. 


The  above  directions  for  the  formation 
of  the  elementary  vowels  are  necessarily, 
as  we  have  said  above,  only  hints.  Nobody 
has  ever  succeeded  in  describing  in  writing 
how  to  produce  a good  tone  of  any  kind, 
and  nobody  ever  will.  But  our  hints  arc 


13  Voice,  Song,  and  Speech,  p.  220. 
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not  intended  for  self-instruction,  and  we 
hope  they  may  be  useful  to  teachers 
who  have  not  hitherto  paid  special  atten- 
tion to  this  matter,  and  who  are  willing 
to  put  our  advice  to  the  test  of  actual 
experiment. 
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Causes  underlying  the  Change  oe  Voice 
in  both  Sexes. 

The  thoughtful  will  find  ample  material 
for  reflection  in  the  replies  to  our  questions 
in  the  last  chapter.  To  ourselves  they 
suggested  an  inquiry  into  the  causes 
underlying  the  changes  of  voice  in  both 
sexes. 

In  the  case  of  a boy,  the  bodily  change 
at  puberty  is  simply  one  of  growth  and 
development,  but  the  vocal  change  is  so 
complete  that  it  is  quite  impossible  even 
to  predict  what  a boy’s  voice  will  become 
in  manhood ; that  is  to  say,  a boy’s  voice 
may  be  treble,  and  his  man’s  voice  bass  ; 
or  the  boy’s  voice  may  be  alto,  and  his 
man’s  voice  tenor. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  a girl, 
the  bodily  change  at  puberty  is  something 
much  more  radical;  but  the  voice  of  the 
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female  child  undergoes  scarcely  any  change 
with  womanhood,  except  that  of  develop- 
ment ; that  is  to  say,  a girl  singing  soprano 
or  contralto  will,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  preserve  the  same  class  of  voice. 

This  is  to  our  minds  a most  interest- 
ing question,  and  we  have  asked  a num- 
ber of  leading  anatomists  and  physiolo- 
gists whether  they  could  afford  us  any  phy- 
siological explanation  of  the  apparent 
mystery.  We  subjoin  their  answers  : — 

Professor  Struthers,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in 
the  University  of  Aberdeen : “ I think  you  are 
mistaken  in  assuming  that  a girl  undergoes  greater 
changes  than  a boy  at  puberty.  As  far  as  the 
larynx  is  concerned,  it  is,  I rather  think,  the 
contrary.  Boys*  and  girls’  voices  are  far  more 
like  each  other  than  men’s  and  women’s.  The 
male  adult  larynx  is  very  much  larger  than  the 
female,  and  the  great  change  takes  place  at 
puberty.” 

Dr.  James  Barr,  of  Liverpool : “ It  seems  to  me 
that  you  start  with  a false  premise — c In  the  case 
of  the  boy,  the  bodily  change  at  puberty  is  simply 
one  of  growth  and  development.’  Is  there  not 
also  an  evolution  of  character  both  morally  and 
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intellectually  ? Is  there  not  also  a varying-  de- 
velopment in  the  larynx,  vocal  cords,  &c.,  which 
does  not  occur  in  the  female?  You  (Voice,  Song 
and  Speech,  pp.  94 — 96)  ascribe  to  the  varying 
length,  thickness,  &c.,  of  the  vocal  cords  the 
chief  factor  in  the  division  of  voices.  May  it  not 
be  that  there  is  something  in  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Delauny,  which  you  quote  at  p.  97  ? Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  many  good  tenors  are  rather  effeminate 
and  defective  in  manly  traits  of  character  ? In 
females,  puberty  effects  great  physical  changes 
in  the  evolution  of  the  sexual  functions  ; but  this 
seems  to  be  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  child- 
bearing. There  is  not  the  same  alteration  in 
character,  and  what  changes  there  are,  are  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  those  of  the  male.  She  be- 
comes more  subdued,  more  modest  and  retiring, 
less  self- assertive, and  more  matronly  in  her  habits.5'’ 
Professor  Michael  Foster,  F.R.S.,  Professor 
of  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  : “ Is 
not  the  difficulty  largely  increased  by  the  use  of 
the  word  ‘ radical5  ? I would  rather  say  that  the 
bodily  change  at  puberty  is  in  woman  more 
special,  and  then,  I think,  the  difficulty,  if  I 
understand  your  difficulty  aright,  will  be  much 
less.  In  the  course  of  the  evolution  of  the  sexual 
characteristics  of  the  adult  there  has  been  nothing 
which  had  led  to  any  marked  change  in  the  voice 
in  woman,  but  rather  the  influences  have  acted  to 
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keep  it  as  it  was.  In  man,  on  the  other  hand, 
influences  have  tended  to  a marked  change  in  the 
voice,  leading  to  a great  jump  at  puberty.  A 
somewhat  analogous  case  is  the  beard  ; the  change 
in  a woman’s  chin  is  nil  at  puberty;  that  in  a 
man’s  immense  ! Both  large  changes  leading  to 
beard  and  manly  voice  are  sexual  characters, 
called  forth  as  Darwin  has  shown  us.  If,  how- 
ever, you  ask  me  why  A’s  voice  should  change  to 
bass,  while  B changes  to  tenor,  no  one,  as  far  as  I 
know,  can  answer,  any  more  than  why  C’s  beard 
is  dense  and  big,  and  D’s  a few  scattered  hairs. 
These  are  inner  secrets  of  the  correlation  of 
different  parts  of  the  organism  about  which  we 
are  almost  wholly  in  the  dark.” 

Professor  Turner,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Ana- 
tomy in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  at  the 
Pioyal  Scottish  Academy : “ My  conception  of 
the  difference  in  voice  in  the  two  sexes  has 
been  that  it  was  due  to  the  local  changes  in  the 
larynx  itself  ....  and  not  to  a general  bodilv 
change  ; and  which  local  changes  do  not  occur  to 
anything  like  the  same  extent  in  the  female  larynx 
as  in  the  male  at  the  time  of  puberty.” 

Professor  A-rthur  Gamgee,  F.R.S.,  Professor 
of  Physiology  and  Histology  in  Owen’s  College, 
Manchester,  fyc.  : “It  appears  to  me  that  the 
commonly  occurring  change  in  the  pitch  of  the 
male  voice  at  puberty  is  to  be  reconciled  with. 
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the  constancy  of  the  pitch  of  the  young  girl’s 
voice  before  and  after  puberty  by  the  undoubted 
fact  that  the  male  larynx  undergoes  at  puberty 
changes  in  form  and  dimensions  very  greatly  ex- 
ceeding those  affecting  the  female  larynx.  That 
the  length  and  adjustments  of  the  vocal  coi'ds 
should  be  very  greatly  affected  by  changes  in  form 
and  dimensions  such  as  lead  to  so  prominent  a fea- 
ture as  the pomum  Adami  seems  very  intelligible.” 

Professor  W.  B.  Carpenter,  C.B.,  F.R.S. : 
“I  do  not  see  that  any  other  physiological  ex- 
planation can  be  given  than  that  the  sexual  de- 
velopment of  the  male  takes  the  direction  of  the 
production  of  the  beard,  and  the  enlargement  of 
the  larynx  ; whilst  in  the  female  it  shows  itself  in 
the  enlargement  of  the  mammas.” 

Professor  P.  Gruetzner,  Author  of  “Physio- 
logy of  Voice  and  Speech"  in  Hermann’s  “Handbook 
of  Physiology  : ” “ I am  not  in  a position  to  give 
any  satisfactory  information  about  the  deep-lying 
causes  of  these  phenomena;  but  there  are  pro- 
bably hereditary  influences  at  work  which  are  of 
great  importance.” 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  have 
consulted  the  best  German  and  French 
authorities  without  much  result.  They  all 
content  themselves  with  a bare  statement 
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of  the  facts,  without  attempting  any 
physiological  explanation.  Merkel  gives 
the  most  detailed  account  of  the  structural 
changes  and  differences  in  the  vocal 
organs  in  a masterly  and  most  scientific 
manner,  but  he  does  not  go  beyond  the 
facts. 

From  consideration  of  the  answers  given 
us  by  our  own  distinguished  correspon- 
dents, we  do  not  seem  to  have  succeeded, 
in  all  cases,  in  making  ourselves  perfectly 
clear  as  to  the  aim  of  our  question. 

Some  appear  to  have  considered  it  a 
sufficient  reply  to  our  question  to  point 
out  to  us  the  much  greater  change  in  the 
structure  of  the  larynx  of  the  boy,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  girl.  Of  this,  of 
course,  we  were  perfectly  aware,  and  it 
satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  much  greater 
change  of  voice  in  the  one  sex  than  in  the 
other.  The  mysterious  point  to  our  minds 
is  just  this  : Why  should  the  great  general 
bodily  change  of  the  girl  at  puberty  be 
accompanied  by  scarcely  any  change  in 
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the  larynx ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
comparatively  speaking  much  less  radical 
and  general  bodily  change  of  the  boy  at 
puberty  is  accompanied  by  a complete 
transformation  of  the  larynx.  The  only 
hint  at  a satisfactory  conclusion  is  in 
following  out  the  very  pertinent  line  of 
thought  suggested  to  us  by  Professor 
Michael  Poster. 

Acting  upon  his  hint  we  have  consulted 
Darwin’s  writings  ; and  we  here  quote  some 
extracts  pertaining  to  our  subject  from  the 
Descent  of  Man,  pt.  iii.,  c.  xix.,  p.  566  : — 

“ In  some  species  of  quadrumana  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  adnlt  sexes  in  the 
power  of  their  voices  and  in  the 'development  of 
the  vocal  organs  ; and  man  appears  to  have  in- 
herited this  difference  from  his  early  progenitors. 
His  vocal  cords  are  about  one-third  longer  than 
in  women  or  in  boys,  and  emasculation  produces 
the  same  effect  on  him  as  on  the  lower  animals,  for 
it  ‘ arrests  that  prominent  growth  of  the  thyroids, 
&c.,  which  accompanies  the  elongation  of  the 
cords.’ 14  With  respect  to  the  cause  of  this  differ- 


14  Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 
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ence  between  the  sexes  I have  nothing  to  add  to 
the  remarks  on  the  probable  effects  of  the  long- 
continued  use  of  the  vocal  organs  by  the  male 
under  the  excitement  of  love,  rage,  and  jealousy  V 

(N.B. — In  tlie  preceding  chapter  Darwin 
has  shown  at  great  length  how  (1)  the  use 
and  the  growth  of  the  vocal  organs  may  have 
originated  during  the  excitement  of  love- 
making  ; and  (2)  how,  during  the  struggle 
of  the  males  for  the  females  among  non- 
polygamous  animals,  the  males  made  more 
use  of  their  voices,  which  consequently 
developed  more  completely.  They  used 
their  voices  in  love-making,  in  fighting 
for  the  handsomest  females,  and  in  the 
warfare  promiscuously  carried  on  during 
this  period.) 

“ The  capacity  and  love  for  singing  and  music, 
though  not  a sexual  character  in  man,  must  not 
here  be  passed  over.  Although  the  sounds  emitted 
by  animals  of  all  kinds  may  serve  many  purposes,  a 
strong  case  can  be  made  out  that  the  vocal  organs 
were  primarily  used  and  perfected  in  relation  to 
the  propagation  of  the  species.  Insects  and  some 
few  spiders  are  the  lowest  animals  which  volun- 
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tarily  produce  any  sound ; and  this  is  generally 
effected  by  the  aid  of  beautifully  constructed  stri- 
dulating  organs,  which  are  often  confined  to  the 
males.  The  sounds  thus  produced  consist,  I be- 
lieve, in  all  cases  of  the  same  acts  rhythmically 
repeated  : and  this  is  sometimes  pleasing  even  to 
the  ears  of  men.  The  chief  and,  in  some  cases, 
exclusive  purpose  appears  to  be  either  to  call  or 
charm  the  opposite  sex.  The  sounds  produced 
by  fishes  are  said  in  some  cases  to  be  made  only 
by  the  males  during  the  breeding  season.” 

After  all  has  been  said,  however,  we  can- 
not flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  been 
able  to  obtain  a complete  or  entirely  satis- 
factory solution  of  this  highly  interesting 
problem,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  our 
mention  of  the  matter  may  have  the  effect 
of  causing  it  to  be  further  investigated 
by  others  competent  to  deal  with  it. 
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Tee  Question  op  Boys’  Singing  duping 

Puberty. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a new  stage  of 
our  inquiry,  namely,  whether  it  is  safe  for 
children  to  continue  singing  during  the 
time  of  puberty. 

Beginning  with  boys,  we  have  190  re- 
plies to  the  question,  “ Do  you  consider  it 
safe  for  a boy  to  continue  singing  while  his 
voice  is  breaking  ? ” 

2 correspondents  say  that  it  is  safe. 

11  say  it  is  safe,  if  the  voice  be  only 
moderately  used,  and  not  strained. 

9 say  a boy  may  safely  continue  to  sing 
if  he  take  a lower  part. 

3 recommend  a lower  part  for  a time, 

and  afterwards  perfect  rest. 

3 deprecate  the  custom  of  taking  a 
lower  part  when  the  voice  breaks. 
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2 comment  on  the  danger  of  singing  too 
soon  after  the  break,  before  the 
voice  is  settled. 

11  remark  that  there  is  often  no  real 
break,  but  only  a gradual  change. 

6 give  inconclusive  replies. 

6 note  certain  peculiarities  attending 
the  break. 

158  say  that  it  is  decidedly  not  safe  for  a boy 
to  sing  while  his  voice  is  breaking. 

We  quote  some  of  the  answers  in  full : — 

M e.  Edwin  Edwards  : “ If  the  boy  is  physically 
able  to  sing — -i.e.  if  he  can  control  his  voice,  and 
does  not  by  singing  bring  on  coughing  or  irri- 
tation of  the  throat — he  should  siug  through 
childhood,  youth,  and  adolescence. 

The  voice  is  no  more  injured  by  reasonable 
exercise  in  singing  than  it  is  by  moderate  use  in 
speaking  or  reading.  Cases  occur  where  singing 
is  impossible  for  a period  varying  from  one  month 
to  three  years. 

With  the  majority  of  boys  a few  weeks’  rest  is 
sufficient  j with  many  no  cessation  at  all  is 
required.” 

Mr.  Joseph  Proudjian  : “ Safe,  if  he  sings 
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softly,  and  is  guided  as  to  tlie  shifting'  of  his 
compass.” 

Dr.  Thomas  Rogers  : “ I do  not  think  that  any 
harm  accrues  if  the  boy’s  voice  is  not  strained  to 
reach  notes  which  he  has  lost.” 

Mr.  E.  H.  Turpin:  “Yes,  with  care;  but 
not  after  the  speaking-voice  shows  a decided 
change.” 

Mr.  John  M.  W.  Young:  “I  do  not  think  it 
will  injure  a boy,  or  affect  his  voice  afterwards,  if 
he  sing  a little  and  guietly  when  his  voice  begins 
to  change;  but  on  the  first  indication  of  a 
change  of  voice  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  sing 
any  exercises  or  practise  any  more.  This  has 
been  my  plan  for  many  years.” 

Dr.  &loman  : “ It  is  not  g’ood  for  him  ; but  he 
may  sing  alto  with  little  or  no  injury.” 

Dr.  George  Dixon  : <c  When  his  voice  is 
gradually  changing  he  might  confine  it  to  taking 
alto  parts  for  a time.” 

_ Dr-  a-  e-  Dyer  : “ When  a boy  continues 
singing  treble  while  the  voice  is  breaking,  or  up 
to  that  time,  it  usually  ruins  the  voice  for  after 
years.  A boy  may  continue  singing  always 
without  injury  under  the  following  conditions  :— 
Before  the  voice  shows  symptoms  of  breaking,  let 
him  sing  alto ; then,  when  symptoms  appear  to 
indicate  a difficulty  of  producing  the  upper  notes 
let  him  sing  tenor,  when  his  voice  will  remain  ; or' 
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if  it  appears  that  the  upper  notes  become  difficult, 
let  him  sing  barytone  or  bass.  I always  proceed 
in  this  way,  and  the  voice  in  after  life  is  always 
good.  Voices  differ,  of  course;  a careful  super- 
vision is  always  necessary.” 

Mr.  Alfred  J.  Eyre  : “ When  the  first  signs 
appear,  he  should  be  released  from  singing  the 
upper  treble  part,  although,  for  a short  time,  he 
might  sing  the  second  treble  or  an  alto  part,  and 
afterwards  rest  entirely. ” 

Dr.  Bentley  : “ I never  stopped  singing — 
proceeding  to  alto,  when  soprano  notes  failed, 
and  since  to  tenor,  without  ill  effects.  I am  of 
opinion  this  can  be  successfully  done  in  most 
cases.  If  the  failure  of  the  boy’s  voice  is  sudden, 
my  opinion  is  that  he  should  cease  singing  until 
his  voice  settles.” 

Dr.  Abram  : “ I think  it  a great  mistake,  when 
a boy’s  voice  commences  to  break,  that  he  is 
encouraged  to  sing  alto.  In  my  estimation  a most 
dismal  croak  is  the  result. 

“ Mr.  C.  Chambers  : I have  often  heard  boys 
singing’  alto  in  parish  (not  cathedial)  chuiclies 
when  their  voices  have  been  breaking.  I believe 
it  is  unnatural , and  therefore  hurtful  for  them  to 
do  so.” 

Mr.  James  Pye  : “ However  great  the  impor- 
tance that  is  to  be  attached  to  the  period  of 
< breaking,’  I think  that  much  damage  is  done, 
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especially  to  light  tenor  voices,  by  indiscretion 
when  the  voice  is  apparently  but  just  settled,  and 
when  low  notes  are  frequently  somewhat  easy  to 
produce.  I have  had  several  pupils  whose  tenor 
voices  have  been  injured  before  they  came  to  me 
by  singing  bass  and  attempting  to  cultivate  the 
lower  notes,  under  the  impression  that  bass  was 
their  natural  part.  My  own  opinion  as  to  the 
period  when  the  voice  changes,  is  that  it  makes 
very  little  difference  then  whether  a boy  sings  or 
not,  unless  he  is  induced  to  make  unnatural  or 
painful  effort ; but  the  early  efforts  of  the  young 
man  require  the  greatest  care/’ 

Dr.  Stainer  : “ I have  found  that  a large 
majority  of  young  men  begin  to  use  their  voice 
before  it  is  f settled,’  and  so  injure  their  vocal 
organs  permanently.  I have  also  found  that  their 
voices  are  liable,  before  settling’,  to  remarkable 
changes  in  compass  and  quality.” 

Mr.  T.  Roylands- Smith  : “ I am  of  opinion 
that  youths  and  young  men  do  not  give  sufficient 
time  for  their  manly  voices  to  settle  before 
beginning  freely  to  use  them.  I do  not  think 
sufficient  time  is  allowed  for  the  needful  rest  of 
the  voice  during  the  time  the  throat  is  develop- 
ing ; and  this  is  a cause  of  so  many  voices  of 
men  being  of  an  unmusical  character.” 

Mr.  Louis  N.  Parker:  “I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that,  in  many  instances,  a boy’s  voice 
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never  f breaks  ’ (in  the  ordinary  acceptation)  at 
all.  I have  had  several  cases,  during  eleven 
years*  experience,  where  the  voice  has  gradually 
changed,  but  has  always  been  usable.  A special 
instance  is  that  of  Mr.  St.  J.  Ainslie  (now  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxon),  who  has  sung  solos  in  our  choir 
as  treble,  alto,  tenor,  and  finally  bass.  He  was 
good  in  all,  and  his  voice  is  now  a very  fine  one. 
1 find  that  this  occurs  most  frequently  in  the 
case  of  boys  whose  voices  have  been  highly 
cultivated  and  much  exercised.** 

“ Dr.  Thomas  Rogers  : “ In  many  cases  I have 
known,  boys’  voices  have  never  really  broken, 
but  have  gradually  changed  in  compass,  gaining 
lower  notes  as  they  lost  higher  ones.  My  own 
voice  is  a case  in  point.  I used  as  a lad  to  sing 
treble ; then  I took  to  alto  ; and  finally  to  tenor, 
where  I stayed.  But  I never  had,  as  some  boys 
have,  a period  of  a year  or  two  when  I could  not 
sing  at  all.** 

Rev.  Ernest  Letts  : “ Some  voices  break 
suddenly,  others  by  very  slow  degrees.  If  the 
voice  shows  no  signs  of  cracking  near  the  break 
(C  to  E),  I do  not  think  it  hurts  to  use  it.  I 
have  a boy,  now  nearly  eighteen,  who  sings  A in 
alto  perfectly,  and  shows  no  signs  of  breaking ; 
but  this  is  exceptional.** 

Mr.  F.  H.  Burstall  : “ I know  of  one  extra- 
ordinary instance  of  a boy  retaining  his  treble 
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voice  throughout.  He  is  now  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  and  lie  lias  sung  ( without  intermission) , 
under  my  own  personal  observation,  since  he  was 
thirteen.  His  voice  is  now  clearer  and  purer 
than  ever.  He  can  take  the  high  G with  perfect 
ease.” 

Mr.  George  E.  Lake  : u I had  a friend  who 
retained  a very  high  and  exquisite  soprano  (not 
falsetto)  voice,  without  change,  past  puberty,  till 
more  than  nineteen,  when  he  was  killed  in  an 
accident.” 

Rev.  W.  D.  Y.  Duncohbe  : <f  I remember  -two 
cases  where  the  treble  voice  was  continued  until  a 
very  late  period  of  adolescence.  One  was  a former 
lay  clerk  here  (at  Hereford  Cathedral),  who  was 
a chorister  boy,  and  sang  treble  solos  well  up 
to  the  age  of  nineteen.  He  afterwards  developed 
into  a good  basso-cantante  of  considerable 
volume  and  good  sympathetic  quality.  The 
other  was  an  Oxford  undergraduate,  who  used 
to  sing  such  music  as  the  soprano  in  “ Elijah” 
with  powerful  and  thrilling  tones.  But  by- 
and-by  his  voice  developed  into  an  exceed- 
ingly unpleasant  tenor,  lacking  in  quality  and 
intonation.” 

Mr.  Andrew  Ashcroft  : “ It  may  not  do 
harm,  if  at  the  very  earliest  stages  of  breaking 
the  voice  is  used  moderately.  But  my  own 
experience  has  led  me  to  the  impression  that 
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there  is  such  a change  going  on  in  the  whole 
physical  constitution  of  the  boy  as  to  need  the 
very  closest  watching.” 

Rev.  Frederick  W.  Helmore  : “ If  only  mode- 
rately exercised,  the  voice  may  not  suffer  harm ; 
but  regular  hard  work  ought  to  be  avoided.” 
Mr.  W.  Gf.  McNaught  : “ I have  always  feared 
to  allow  boys  to  sing  while  their  voices  are  break- 
ing. Some  literally  cannot ; but  some  can , and 
will.” 

Mr.  W.  Litster  : “ I generally  find  that  at  the 
bi-eak  there  is  at  first  a difficulty  to  get  the  pupil 
to  sing  in  the  old  octave,  and  yet  the  man’s 
octave  is  too  low  for  him.  It  thus  becomes  im- 
possible to  get  any  part-music  to  suit  such  a 
voice.  Beyond  this,  however,  the  voice  always 
becomes  unmanageable.  My  experience  has  been 
not  so  much  with  specially  trained  solo  boys  as 
with  the  general  run  of  voices.” 

Dr.  Gf.  C.  Martin  : “ Asa  general  rule  I should 
say  it  is  better  that  he  should  not  sing  during 
this  time,  although  in  special  cases  it  might  do  a 
boy  no  harm  to  sing  those  notes  he  can  sing  with 
ease  and  comfort.  But  most  decidedly  he  should 
never  try  his  voice  near  where  the  break  actually 
takes  place.  By  ‘special  cases’  I mean  when 
the  failing  takes  place  from  yh — and 

upwards.”  — 

Dr.  Bridge  : “ No.  I believe  that  a boy  should 
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cease  to  sing  as  soon  as  his  voice  shows  signs  of 
breaking/5 

Mr.  Edward  Lloyd  : “ I should  say  no. 

Directly  a boy’s  voice  beg’ins  to  break,  he  should 
cease  to  use  it.’5 

Mr.  Joseph  C.  Bridge  : “ Certainly  not.  But 
the  exigencies  of  cathedral  work  often  compel  it 
to  be  done.  Until  a boy’s  voice  breaks,  you  can- 
not say  ‘he  ought  to  cease  singing/  But,  of 
course,  he  ought  to  stop  when  his  voice  begins 
to  go.” 

Lieut.-Colonel  Douglas  : “ I think,  as  a rule, 
a boy  may  continue  to  sing  until  some  deteriora- 
tion is  noticed.  But  directly  he  produces  his 
upper  notes  with  an  unusual  effort,  or  otherwise 
shows  signs  of  change,  he  should  discontinue. 
Many  boys  are  made  to  continue  singing  lower 
music,  which  I consider  a great  mistake.” 

Mr.  B.  M.  de  Solla  : u No.  He  ought  to  dis- 
continue at  the  first  symptoms  of  a ckauge.” 

Mr.  W.  Id.  Cummings  : “ Most  assuredly  not.” 

Dr.  Garrett  : “ Certainly  not.  The  throat  is 
not  in  a condition  for  it  in  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a hundred.” 

Dr.  H.  T.  Prjnguer:  “ Decidedly  not ; and  the 
custom  that  much  obtains  in  choirs,  of  making 
boys  whose  voices  are  breaking  sing  second  treble, 
or  alto,  is  bad  in  the  extreme.  I am  of  opinion 
that  the  low  notes  (the  deepest  register)  of  a 
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boy  s voice  should  scarcely  ever  be  used,  if  he 
desires  to  retain  any  useful  voice  as  a man.  I 
think  that  E should  be  the  lowest  limit  of  a boy’s 
voice,  and  not  too  much  of  that.” 

Me.  H.  Handel  Gear  : “ Decidedly  not.  It 
would  be  most  dangerous  to  attempt,  as  at  about 
the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  the  vocal  organs 
undergo  a total  change  in  boys ; and  as  the  pitch  of 
the  voice  descends  an  octave  or  more,  it  is  desir- 
able to  leave  off  singing  until  the  voice  becomes 
settled,  which  takes  about  three  or  four  years, 
depending  on  the  rapidity  of  the  growth.” 

Sir  Robert  Stewart  : “No.  No  more  than  to 
move  his  arm  while  the  bone  knits,  after  break- 
ing it.” 

Mr.  J.  G.  Patey:  “No.  No  doubt  boys  sing 
too  long,  i.e.  after  the  change  in  the  vocal  organ 
has  begun ; and  many  voices  are  ruined  in  this 
way.  You  might  as  well  expect  a broken  leg  to 
become  a strong  straight  limb  without  rest.” 

Mr.  J.  B.  Welch:  “My  opinion  is  that  no 
male  should  study  singing,  or  use  his  voice,  until 
about  eighteen  or  nineteen,  after  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  voice  beginning  to  change.  Such  was 
my  master’s  (Signor  Nava’s)  opinion  also.” 

Rev.  W.  Mann  : “ No.  I consider  such  a prac- 
tice generally  exerts  a bad  influence  on  his  man’s 
voice.  I have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  prac- 
tice of  our  heavy  cathedral  work  daily,  after  the 
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age  of  (say)  fourteen,  tends  to  injure  the  coming 
man's  voice.  I think  the  assertion  (that  there  is 
no  necessity  for  boys  whose  voices  are  breaking  to 
discontinue  singing)  could  only  be  tenable  on  the 
supposition  that  the  voices  were  not  strained  in 
any  way,  and  that  boys  were  only  allowed  to  sing 
quietly,  in  a subdued  manner,  and  in  no  way 
beyond  their  easy  compass,  when  the  season  of 
“ breakage  ” was  approaching.  But  even  then 
I believe  that  they  would  have  a better  chance 
by  complete  rest.}> 

Mr.  Louis  Emanuel  : “ My  experience  (a  long 
one  at  home  and  in  India)  as  a teacher  of  large 
vocal  classes,  and  choir  director,  has  shown  me 
the  danger  of  exercising  a boy's  voice  during  the 
transition  state,  of  change  or  breaking  of  voice. 
One  of  the  most  evident  and  striking  premonitory 
symptoms  of  the  change  is  the  extreme  sensibility 
to  hoarseness  and  partial  (sometimes  entire)  loss 
of  voice  as  the  result  of  any  cold.  After  such  an 
attack,  the  thickening  and  general  huskiness  of 
the  voice  is  particularly  evident.  Another  cold 
then  surely  renders  the  lad  hors  de  combat.  This 
is  the  most  dangerous  stage  of  any  boy  singer,  and 
in  my  opinion,  at  the  first  symptoms  of  thicken- 
ing, huskiness,  hoarseness,  or  difficulty  in  singino- 
the  voice  should  have  perfect  rest.  Any  departure 
irom  this  necessary  restraint  will  surely  have  the 
worst  possible  results." 
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Dr.  Frederick  Iliffe  : “ Most  unsafe — a great 
and  almost  general  mistake/’ 

Mr.  George  Kennett  : “ Singing  should  be 
totally  suspended  while  the  voice  is  undergoing 
the  change,  i.e.  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
eighteen  (circa).” 

Mr.  Joseph  Maas  : “ It  would  be  ridiculous  for 
him  to  attempt.  The  boy’s  voice  should  have 
perfect  rest  until  the  other  voice  has  appeared. 
The  exercise  of  the  body  for  development  of  the 
chest  and  throat,  &c.,  should  go  on  during  that 
period  of  repose  by  gentle  (never  violent) 
gymnastic  exercise,  in  as  much  fresh  air  as 
possible.  All  poetic  and  intellectual  aspirations 
should  be  encouraged  ; as  soon  as  the  man’s  voice 
appears,  he  can  commence  gently  and  carefully  to 
train  it.  It  may  then  take  seven  years  to 
develop.” 

Dr.  Horton  Alison  : “No.  I should  think  it 
certainly  useless  and  probably  injurious.” 

Rev.  G.  Willoughby  Barrett  : “ Certainly  not, 
if  he  wishes  to  have  any  voice  as  a man.” 

Mr.  T.  Herbert  Spinney  : “ Certainly  not.  I 
know  of  many  cases  where  it  has  apparently 
ruined  the  voice.” 

Dr.  Parry  : “ Most  decidedly  not ; as  such 
would  but  ruin  the  finest  organs.” 

Mr.  John  Storer  : “ No.  Decidedly  not ; the 
greatest  folly  imaginable .” 
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Mr.  Louis  W.  Parker  : “ Certainly  not ; most 
unsafe  and  disastrous.  I cannot  imagine  auv  one 
in  his  senses  supporting  such  a theory  as  that 
boys  may  sing  while  their  voices  are  breaking. 
What  are  they  to  sing  ? ” 

Dr.  H.  A.  Harding  : “ No.  I think  it  a cruel 
shame  that  boys  are  made  to  sing  at  all  when 
their  voices  begin  to  break ; and  I attribute  the 
scarcity  of  real  tenors  and  basses  to  this  practice.” 

In  order  to  have  a number  of  actual 
personal  experiences  on  this  point,  we 
asked  295  students  in  training  colleges  for 
schoolmasters  whether  they  ceased  singing 
during  the  time  of  puberty,  with  this 
result : — ■ 

64  do  not  recollect  ; 

80  rested  ; and 

151  continued  singing. 

In  summing  up  the  evidence  contained 
in  the  preceding  replies,  we  need  be  but 
brief.  Luther  the  boy’s  voice  changes 
gradually  and  imperceptibly— and  then 
theie  is  no  break;  in  this  case  singing 
may  possibly  be  continued,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a competent  master,  without  detri- 
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ment.  Or  the  voice  breaks — that  is  to 
say,  a sudden  change  takes  place.  The 
boy,  even  in  speaking,  leaps  suddenly  from 
the  voice  of  the  child  into  that  of  the  man, 
and  vice  versa,  and  he  has  no  control  of 
either.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  under 
such  circumstances  voice-use  becomes  an 
impossibility.  We  conclude  this  part  of 
our  subject  with  the  following  quotation 
from  the  late  Dr.  Mandl,  who  was  for  nearly 
thirty  years  physician  to  the  Paris  Conser- 
vatoire of  Music  :16 — 

“We  know  that  at  the  period  of  the  beginning 
of  puberty  there  takes  place  not  only  an  elonga- 
tion and  growth  of  the  vocal  cords,  but  also  a con- 
gestion. In  this  state  the  marked  alterations  of 
the  voice  find  their  explanation.  We  also  under- 
stand why  during  this  state,  which  is  almost  a 
chronic  inflammation,  all  work  becomes  impos- 
sible.” 


15  Traite  pratique  des  Maladies  du  Larynx  et  du 
Pharynx.  Paris,  1872, 
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Actual  Results  of  Boys’  Singing  during 

Puberty. 

We  followed  up  the  question  just  treated, 
by  asking  whether  our  correspondents  had 
ever  known  instances  of  boys  being  made 
to  sing  through  the  period  of  puberty, 
and,  if  so,  with  what  result.  To  this  we 
received  152  replies  : — 

40  correspondents  have  no  knowledge. 

5 think  that  the  voice  is  improved  by 
the  experiment. 

10  kuow  of  the  experiment  having  been 
made,  and-  consider  it  has  caused 
no  harm  to  the  voice. 

10  quote  solitary  instances  where  no 
harm  has  arisen. 
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■8  mention  results  so  variable  as  to 
admit  of  no  conclusion. 

79  say  that  the  experiment  causes  cer- 
tain injury , deterioration , or  ruin 
to  the  after  voice ; and  of  this 
number  10  observe  that  they  have 
suffered  disastrous  effects  in  their 
own  persons. 


We  append  a few  of  the  answers,  which 
will  be  read  with  interest. 


Mr.  F.  Russe:  “ Yes,  frequently ; with  the 
result  that  the  voices  have  generally  become  more 
powerful  than  those  that  have  stopped  singing 
during  the  break.” 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Lloyd  : “ An  excellent  bass 
singer  of  my  acquaintance  assures  me  that  he 
sang  soprano  as  a boy ; and  then  alto,  tenor,  and 
finally  bass,  without  intermission.” 

Mr.  James  Fitzgibbon  : “Yes;  many.  I was 
for  some  years  principal  soprano  at  the  Oratory, 


Brompton,  my  compass  of  voice  being 


I sang  through  the  change  of  voice  without  the 
least  detriment  to  my  present  voice,  which  is  of 
excellent  quality.” 
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Mr.  W . T.  Goold  : “ Yes  ; with  myself.  Result 
— a compass  of  one  octave  and  a half  in  my 
present  voice.” 

Mr.  Edwin  Edwards  : “ I have  known  hundreds 
of  cases  with  no  ill  effects  whatever.” 

Mr.  James  F.  Seabrook  : “I  have  made  many 
such  experiments,  with  the  result  that,  in  the 
large  majority  of  cases,  the  boys  have  afterwards 
become  very  fair  singers  of  alto,  tenor,  or 
bass.” 

Mr.  George  Wilks:  “I  have  let  many  of  my 
chonsters,  during  the  last  sixteen  years,  continue 
to  sing  all  through  the  breaking.  I do  not  think 
it  has  affected  them  injuriously.  Some  of  the 
most  diligent  have  developed  good  bass,  tenor, 
01  alto  voices  ; and  all  have  become  decent  singers 
who  have  remained  here.” 

Dr.  Gladstone  : One  of  the  best  male  altos 

m London,  who  now  sings  in  the  choir  at  Lan- 
caster Gate  on  Sunday  evenings  (but  at  the 
Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall,  at  other  times),  tells  me 
that  he  sang  while  his  voice  was  breaking ; but 
as  he  uses  the  head  register  almost  exclusively, 
his  case  may  be  considered  exceptional.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  that  have  come  under  my 
observation,  there  is  a time  when  even  the  head 
voice  is  unmanageable,  and  when  it  should  be 
rested  until  the  adult  voice  is  formed  ” 

Mr.  Joseeh  Proudman  : “I  have  a lad  in  a 
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school  who  one  week  sang  alto,  and  in  a fortnight 
after  he  was  singing  tenor  fairly.” 

Rev.  T.  P.  Brandram  : “ I know  of  one  youth 
singing  an  excellent  tenor  now,  in  a country 
choir  near  Chichester,  who  has  sung  without  an 
enforced  interval  through  cracking  of  voice.  (A 
very  exceptional  case.)” 

Mr.  Alfred  Alexander:  “I  know  the  case  of 
one  lad  in  my  choir  who  is  now  my  leading  alto 
(and  is  twenty- four  years  of  age),  who  continued 
to  sing  throughout  this  trying  period,  with,  appa- 
rently, no  detriment  to  the  vocal  organ.” 

Dr.  Garrett:  “For  some  years  I tried  the 
experiment  (having  boy  altos,  as  well  as  adults) 
of  letting  a first  treble  whose  high  notes  were 
going  finish  his  choristership  as  an  alto.  In  only 
one  case  out  of  many  did  it  retard  the  breaking 
of  the  voice,  and  such  boys,  although  able  from 
experience  to  make  the  best  of  themselves, 
usually  broke  down  altogether  in  a very  short 
time — I believe  in  less  time  than  they  would 
have  done  if  they  had  not  made  the  attempt. 
But  I know  of  one  striking  case  to  the  contrary 
effect. 

“ A boy  at  York,  named  Dawson,  came  straight 
from  the  choir  boys’  desk  there  (at  eighteeu)  to 
a lay  vicar’s  place  at  Winchester,  and  went  from 
there  to  Westminster  Abbey  a few  years  later. 
He  had  the  finest  alto  voice  I ever  heard.  It  had 
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no  break  (perceptible)  from  Fiddle  G to  Fiddle  D— 
the  fourth  treble  stave  line.  I have  often  heard 
him  say  that  his  voice  never  ‘ broke/  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  term ; but  that  as  he  lost  his 
upper  notes  he  gained  lower  ones.  It  was  when 
he  was  in  the  choir  at  Winchester  that  Wesley 
wrote  his  anthem,  f Ascribe  unto  the  Lord/  and 
the  alto  part  in  this  quartet  will  give  some  idea 
of  his  range  (see  f 0 worship  the  Lord  ! 

Me.  W.  G.  MgNaught  : “ I sang  alto  as  a lad, 
and  I do  not  ever  remember  resting.  When  I 
could  no  longer  sing  alto,  I tried  tenor,  aud 
finally  I settled  at  barytone.  My  voice  is  fairly 
full  and  round,  and  I cannot  say  that  I have  suf- 
fered because  of  my  rashness,  as  I now  consider 
it.  A cuiious  case  came  under  my  notice  quite 
recently. 

A boy  (at  the  Grammar  School,  Sevenoaks) 
sang  alto  easily  and  well  in  April,  but  when  he 
returned  in  May,  after  the  Easter  vacation,  his 
voice  was  a low  bass,  with  notes  of  very  fair 
quality,  from  B t?  above  the  bass  clef  to  E t>  below. 

I have  alio  wed  him  to  sing  gently,  giving  him 
strict  instructions  to  cease  singing  directly  he 
feels  tired.  Another  boy  in  the  same  school 
rested  for  only  a few  weeks  after  his  (alto)  voice 
broke,  and  now,  after  one  year,  he  promises  to 
have  an  exceptionally  sonorous  barytone  voice. 
Ihese  cases  leave  me  in  some  doubt,  and  induce 
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me  to  believe  that  as  the  time  occupied  in 
‘ settling’  differs  so  widely  in  individual  cases, 
no  general  treatment  is  possible.” 

Me.  Edgak  Taylor  : “ I myself  am  a case  in 
point.  As  a chorister  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  till 
nearly  seventeen  years  old,  I never  entirely  left 
off  singing  while  my  voice  was  breaking,  and  I 
gradually  developed  into  a tenor.  As  far  as  I 
can  remember,  I was  never  troubled  by  making 
the  awkward  f barking  ’ noises  usual  with  boys  at 
this  period  of  life.  No  harm  came  to  me,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  say  whether  any  good  came  from 
it.” 

Mr.  Jambs  C.  Calwick  : “ I know  at  least  two 
cases  where  compulsion  was  used.  The  boys  I 
mention  were  in  after  life  very  successful  vocalists. 
I knew  other  boys  not  so  dealt  with  who  were 
not  afterwards  so  successful.  I perceive  no  rule 
in  the  matter.” 

Mr.  James  Pye  : “ I can  recall  four  cases  in 
which  singing  was  not  suspended  during  the 
breaking  of  the  voice. 

“ In  one  case,  notwithstanding  a considerable 
strain  on  the  voice  in  scholastic  work,  the  young 
man,  who  was  of  strong  and  vigorous  constitu- 
tion, gradually  developed  a really  fine  and  power- 
ful voice.  In  another  case,  the  boy’s  voice  was 
exercised  (against  my  own  judgment)  for  some 
time  after  he  had  ceased  to  have  perfect  control 
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oyer  I resumed  lessons  with  him  as  soon  as 
possible  after  his  voice  had  settled,  and  found 
him  getting  on  very  nicely;  but  he  was  prevented 
following  up  the  training  of  his  voice  by  a 
serious  illness,  which  left  him  too  weak  to  do  very 
much  singing.  The  other  two  youths  were  not 
pupils  of  mine.  The  singing  they  did  during 
the  period  of  change  was  not  sufficient  to  produce 
any  very  great  effect,  either  for  good  or  harm ; 

and  both  afterwards  had  voices  of  fair  average 
quality.-” 

Mr.  H.  Handel  Gear:  “I  have  known  in- 
stances, but  the  results  have  not  been  favour- 
able.” 

Dr.  Roberts  : “Yes;  results  generally  unsafe- 
actory,  or,  at  least,  not  so  good  a voice  as  might 
have  been  expected.” 

Dr.  H.  A.  Harding  : “ Yes,  with  very  unsatis- 
factory results,  there  being  no  real  quality  about 
the  voice  afterwards.” 

Dr  Corbett  : “I  have  known  choir  boys  who 
won  d persist  in  singing  at  this  period.  The 
results  were  detrimental.” 


Mr.  W.  H.  Cummings:  '<Yes;  the  result  was 
tne  deterioration  of  the  man’s  voice  ” 

, Mli;  AlME?  J-'E™  : “ Yes,  with  the  effect  of 
roughening  the  upper-chest  register  of  the 
permanent  voice.” 


Mr.  Humphrey  J.  Stark:  “I  have 
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such  experiments  very  frequently,  and  I have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  the  general  result  is  to 
permanently  injure  the  tone-quality  ( timbre ) of 
the  voice.” 

Me.  Andrew  Ashcroft:  “Yes;  I have  been 
the  means  of  causing  many  children  to  continue 
singing  while  the  voice  was  breaking;  and  I 
afterwards  found  out  mischief  had  been  done ; 
the  voices  did  not  settle  into  pure  tone.” 

Rev.  W.  Farley  Wilkinson:  “A  cathedral 
organist  with  whom  I am  acquainted  has  told  me 
that  he  attributes  his  own  want  of  voice  to  such 
experiment  having  been  made  in  his  case/'’ 

Mr.  Walter  Spinney  : “ Several  choir  boys 
have  gone  from  treble  into  the  ranks  of  the  men, 
but  always  with  poor  results.” 

Mr.  Edwin  H.  Lott:  “Frequently;  and  in- 
variably with  bad  results.” 

Mr.  R.  Andrews  : “ Yes.  In  my  opinion  this 
fact  of  cathedral  chorister  boys  being  kept  sing- 
ing until  after  their  voices  have  begun  to  break 
in  a great  measure  accounts  for  so  very  few  of 
them  having  good  voices  afterwards.” 

Dr.  Bridge  : “ Mr.  Maas  left  the  choir  when  at 
his  best.  Dr.  Crow,  of  Ripon,  and  Dr.  Armes, 
of  Durham  Cathedral,  who  were  at  school  with 
me,  and  sang  finely,  were  worked  out.  Possibly 
this  is  why  they  have  poor  voices  now.” 

Mr.  Joseph  Mass:  “I  have  known  several 
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cases.  Result — a deformed,  unequal  voice,  of 
no  character  or  value.” 

Mr.  P.  H.  Diemer  : “ Yes ; and  it  was  between 
three  and  four  years  before  even  the  speaking 
voice  became  decided.” 

Rev.  G.  Willoughby  Barrett  : “ I have  known 
one  or  two  instances ; but  in  each  case  the  boy 
had  little  or  no  voice  when  he  became  a man.” 

Dr.  Edward  Brown:  “Yes;  and  with  the 
result  that  the  boy  has  grown  up  with,  practically, 
no  voice  at  all.” 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Lane  : “ Yes.  And  in  two 
cases  out  of  three  an  'utter  failure.  The  third  was 
not  much  good  ! ” 

Mr.  Arthur  Marriott:  “Many.  And  the 
result  has  been  disastrous.” 

Mr.  D.  8.  Allan  : “ I have  heard  of  several, 
and  always  with  disastrous  results  following  ” 

Me.  Arthur  H.  Cross:  "Yes;  and  invariably 
attended  with  disastrous  results.” 

Mr.  H.  F.  Frost  : “ Several  (including  my  own 
case),  the  results  being  invariably  disastrous.” 

Sir  Frederick  A.  Gore  Ouseley:  “Yes;  and 
with  fatal  results  to  the  after  voice.” 

Mr.  Robert  Griffiths:  “I  have  known  voices 
quite  spoiled  under  such  circumstances.” 

Mr.  Arthur  G.  Leigh  : “ The  result  in  every 
case  has  been  ruin  to  the  voice.” 

Dr.  Parry:  “Only  in  choirs,  where  boys' 
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voices  are  ruined  by  continuing  to  sing  alto 
during  the  change.” 

Mr.  Walter  Burnet  : “ I have  known  of  several 
cases  where  it  has  proved  very  injurious,  and 
destroyed  what  might  have  been  a good  voice  ” 
Dr.  George  B.  Arnold  : “ I have  known  utter 
loss  of  voice , consequent  upon  singing  at  the 
break,  only  recovered  years  after  by  careful 
treatment.” 

Mrs.  Stapleton  : “ I know  a musical  gentle- 
man whose  speaking-voice  has  been  injured  by 
enthusiastic  studies  when  a lad.  He  always 
speaks  as  if  he  were  suffering  from  cold  and 
hoarseness.  He  went  to  have  his  throat  examined 
by  an  eminent  physician,  who  said  his  vocal 
cords  were  irreparably  injured  in  consequence  of 
this  indiscretion.” 

Mr.  Joseph  Ridgway  : “ Yes.  A few  years 
ago  I met  a young  man,  aged  twenty,  who  could 
only  speak  in  a whisper , through  trying  to  sing 
when  his  voice  was  breaking  ! ” 

Dr.  William  Statham  : “ I made  it  on  viyself 
in  the  chapel  choir  at  Marlborough,  with  the 
result  that  I spoilt  the  tone  of  my  voice.” 

Dr.  Longhurst  : “ Yes.  I am  a living  witness, 
never  having  ceased  singing  since  I was  seven ; 
and  the  consequence  is  that  I,  haviug  had  a good 
voice  (two  and  a half  octaves)  as  a boy,  have 
but  a weak  voice  as  a man.” 
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Mb.  J3.  J.  Bellerby  : “ I would  sing  when  my 
voice  was  breaking,  and  now  have  no  voice 
worth  the  name,  though  my  treble  was  very  high 
(on  two  octaves)  ; and  I believe  this  was  the 
cause.” 

Dr.  Abram  : “ Yes,  in  my  own  case ; and  the 
consequence  is  that,  although  I can  sing,  there  is 
no  music  in  the  voice.” 

Mr.  George  Kennett  : “ My  own  voice  was 
spoiled  by  having  to  make  constant  use  of  it 
during  the  critical  period  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen.” 

Mr.  T.  Herbert  Spinney:  “Yes;  I unfor- 
tunately made  the  experiment  on  myself.  When 
my  voice  was  breaking  I was  elected  organist 
and  choir-master  in  a country  parish.  I went  on 
singing ; and  my  voice  has  suffered  ever  since.” 

Mr.  W.  J.  Bown:  “I  have  proved  it  to  be 
bad  in  my  own  case,  as  well  as  in  others,  having 
been  a chorister  boy  in  a cathedral,  where  I was 
kept  too  long  at  the  treble  voice  after  it  became 
painful  and  required  effort  to  sing  at  all  well. 
Since  then  my  voice  has  been  nothing  worth 
listening  to,  though  I had  been  solo  boy  for 
several  years ; and  my  throat  has  always  been  bad 
since  my  treble  voice  left  me.— Uvula  very  long, 
and  the  whole  throat  always  more  or  less  relaxed, 
causing  pain  to  sing  long.” 

Mb.  John  Storer  : “ Yes.  In  my  own  choir 
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I have  at  the  present  moment  four  boys  who  will 
not  give  up  singing.  I myself  sang  all  through 
the  period  of  voice-breaking,  together  with  three 
or  four  other  boys.  The  result  is  we  can  cer- 
tainly all  make  a noise  now  ; but  quality — ‘ Saints 
preserve  us  ! ’ ” 

Dr.  Stainer  : “ I consider  my  own  case  as  one 
in  point.  Though  my  sisters  have  excellent  voices 
(above  the  average),  I have  no  more  voice  than  a 
crow.  As  a boy  in  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's  I 
sang  solos  after  I was  sixteen  years  of  age.” 

At  tlie  end  of  the  section  on  “ The 
Question  of  Singing  during  Puberty,”  we 
stated  that  in  our  judgment  “ singing  may 
possibly  be  continued  under  the -gui  lance 
of  a competent  master  without  detriment,” 
if  the  change  in  the  boy’s  voice  be  gradual 
and  imperceptible.  Having  now  consi- 
dered the  “ Actual  Results  of  Singing 
during  Puberty,”  we  think  our  readers  will 
agree  with  us  that  these  results  fully  jus- 
tify the  caution  with  which  we  expressed 
our  opinion. 

The  improvement  of  the  voice  by  singing 
during  puberty  recorded  by  five  corre- 
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spondents,  clearly  refers  to  exceptional 
cases  ; while  the  bulk  of  the  evidence  most 
strikingly  proves  the  injurious  and  even 
ruinous  consequences  arising  from  the 
exercise  of  tl  1©  voice  by  singing  during  the 
period  of  change. 
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Temptation  to  use  the  Voice  of  the  Boy 

AS  LONG  AS  POSSIBLE. 

The  foregoing  question  naturally  led  to 
another,  namely : “ Is  there  a temptation 
to  use  the  fine  voice  of  the  boy  as  long  as 
possible,  and  in  many  cases  even  up  to  a 
time  when,  according  to  general  opinion, 
he  ought  to  have  ceased  singing  ? ” 

Out  of  170  replies,  only  four  corre- 
spondents say  that  the  temptation  does 
not  exist.  We  give  a few  of  the  answers. 

Dr.  Walter  Sangster  : “ No.” 

Mr.  William  Vinnicombe  : “ Not  so — amongst 
observant  musicians. ” 

Mr.  Frank  Braine  : ft  There  is  no  fear  of  this. 
Nobody  will  employ  a voice  in  a solo  which  is  apt 
to  give  way  and  crack.'’'’ 

Dr.  Roberts  : “ No  conscientious  teacher 

would  allow  a boy  to  sing  when  his  voice  shows 
signs  of  breaking.” 

Mr.  Edwin  Edwards  : “ Certainly  there  is. 
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Bat  I do  not  admit  that  injury  to  the  voice 
results  therefrom.” 

Dr.  Henry  T.  Prinquer:  “ Very  much  temp- 
tation; but  not  necessarily  harmful.  I have 
found  that  boys  with  very  good  high  notes 
(developing  a good  top-register),  and  who  have 
sung  much  up  to  the  last,  seldom  turn  out  to  be 
tenors  afterwards ; but,  as  basses,  have  not 
materially  injured  their  voices.  This  has  been 
the  case  in  several  well-remembered  instances 
under  my  personal  notice  and  control,  when  I have 
carefully  discouraged  the  use  of  the  lowest 
register  of  the  boy’s  voice.” 

Mr.  Prank  Spinney:  "One  naturally  uses  a 
good  chorister  to  the  last.  I do  not  think  too 
much  singing  before  the  breaking  of  the  voice 
affects  the  voice  afterwards.  At  least,  it  has  not 
in  my  expei'ience.” 

Sir  Fred.  A.  Gore  Ouseley  : " Yes.” 

Dr.  W.  H.  Monk  : “ Yes.'” 

Sir  Robt.  Stewart:  "Yes;  for  obvious 

reasons.” 

Dr.  Martin:  "This  is  most  undoubtedlv  a 
fact.”  J 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Layton  : " Undoubtedly.  It  is 
very  hard  to  give  up  a good  boy  singer.” 

Mr.  Walter  Spinney  : « Yes.  I have  done  so 
myself,  through  necessity,  frequently.” 

Dr.  Charles  J.  Frost  : “ Most  certainly  it  is. 
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I had  an  illustration  of  this  on  Saturday  last 
when  a lad  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  sang  e With 
Verdure  clad’  at  an  organ  recital  which  I gave 
at  St.  PauPs  Church,  Charlton.” 

Rev.  Edmund  Venables  : “ Most  certainly.  It 
is  just  too  common  in  cathedrals.” 

Dr.  Ceorge  Dixon  : “ A very  great  temptation 
decidedly,  particularly  in  cathedral  choirs. 
Having  been  connected  with  one  as  a boy,  I can 
speak  from  experience.” 

Rev.  G-.  Willoughby  Barrett:  “Yes;  espe- 
cially in  cathedrals  in  the  case  of  1 useful  boys.'’  ” 
Dr.  Horton  Alison  : “ Certainly  there  is  a 
very  strong  temptation  to  utilize  the  result  of  the 
labour  of  training  as  long  as  it  can  possibly  be 
made  available.” 

Mr.  Louis  Emanuel  : “ Certainly ; a great 

temptation.  The  finer  the  boy’s  voice,  the  more 
desirous  would  the  choir-master  be  to  retain  his 
services.” 

Dr.  J.  Christopher  Marks  : “ Yes ; for  the 
boy  is  so  useful  that  one  likes  to  keep  him  as 
long  as  possible.” 

Mr.  W.  Lavington  : “ Yes  ; a very  strong  and 
somewhat  natural  temptation  to  do  so,  considering 
the  great  amount  of  labour  given.” 

Mr.  Edgar  Taylor  : “ Most  certainly.  My  old 
master  used  to  regret  extremely  that  when  he 
had  got  a boy  to  something  like  f perfection,’ 
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there  was  always  the  bitter  disappointment  of  the 
lad’s  voice  going,  and  the  fruits  of  the  master’s 
labour  departing  with  it.” 

Dr.  G.  B.  Arnold  : “ Of  course  there  is  a great 
temptation.  The  preparation  of  his  successor  is 
delayed  as  long  as  possible  to  save  trouble .” 

Mr.  George  Booth:  “Yes;  and  especially  to 
employ  the  broken-down  trebles,  if  good  readers, 
for  the  alto  part.” 

Dr.  Bridge  : “ Yes  ; in  choirs  we  are  unable 
to  spare  them  as  we  should.  They  are  useful  as 
readers  ; and,  besides,  we  may  never  see  them 
again.” 

Mr.D.W.  Rootham:  “I  think  inmost  choirs  the 
boy  whose  voice  is  breaking  is  kept  singing  as 
long  as  he  can  sing,  because  his  skill  and  know- 
ledge of  music  are  so  useful  to  make  things  ‘ go.’  ” 
Mr.  R.  Andrews  : “ In  cathedral  choirs,  cer- 
tainly yes.  The  better  a boy  sings  and  the  finer 
his  voice,  the  greater  is  the  temptation  to  make 
use  of  him  to  the  very  last.” 

Mr.  W.  J.  Bown:  “ Yes ; I know  of  such  a 
case  at  present,  where  it  is  known  the  boy’s 
voice  is  going.  He  has  been  told  to  sing  softly, 
to  keep  his  voice  for  a certain  event  coming  off 
shortly.  He  is  about  sixteen  years  of  age.” 

Mr.  John  Storer  : “ Yes  ; a great  temptation. 

I was  solo  boy  from  the  age  of  eleven.  I was 
smgmg  top  A’s  and  B’s  when  I was  nearly 
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seventeen.  I had  an  exceptionally  fine  voice,  and 

of  course  I was  kept  at  it  by  my  master  until  it 

finally  would  not  go  on  any  longer.” 

Dr.  Stainer  : “ Certainlv  : but  this  should  be 

%/  * 

discouraged.  ” 

Mr.  Humphrey  J.  Stark  : “ Boys  are  often 
kept  in  choirs  at  the  time  their  voices  are 
changing,  from  other  than  musical  motives. 
Probably  the  boy  does  not  care  to  leave,  and 
there  is  a chance  that,  if  he  once  gave  up  his 
regular  attendance,  he  would  be  lost  as  an  adult 
chorister.  These  reasons  often  compel  a choir- 
master, against  his  convictions,  to  retain  a boy 
whose  voice  is  changing.” 

Mr.  J.  B.  Welch:  “I  think  that  in  many 
cases  the  voices  of  boys  are  used  long  after  they 
ought  to  have  stopped  singing  for  a time.” 

Mr.  G.  R.  Egerton  : “ Yes.  A chorister  whose 
voice  is  breaking  is  very  often  kept  longer  in  a 
choir  than  he  ought  to  be,  till  another  is  ready 
to  take  his  place.” 

Dr.  Frederick  Iliffe  : “ Yes.  Choir-masters 
are  naturally  very  loth  to  say  ‘ good-bye ; to  a 
fine  voice,  and  I am  afraid  most  of  us  are 
tempted  to  keep  them  going  a little  too  long.” 
Mr.  Thomas  F.  Lane  : “ Yes,  there  is.  I 
myself  have  been  very  loth  to  keep  a boy  from 
singing,  when  he  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  have 
left  off.” 
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Me.  J.  W.  Godsell:  " Most  emphatically  I 
do.  I am  sorry  to  say  that  I have,  on  one  or 
two  occasions,  yielded  to  the  temptation,  and  felt 
sorry  afterwards.5’ 

Mb.  George  H.  Gregory : “Yes.  I may  add 
that,  in  my  opinion,  the  fact  that  organists  in 
general  are,  for  singing  purposes,  practically 
voiceless,  is  owing  to  their  singing  too  long 
when  choristers,  and  straining  their  voices  while 
breaking,  while  they  are  articled  pupils,  and 
have  to  assist  in  choir-training.55 

Mr.  W.  G.  McNaught:  “I  fear  I must  say 
yes.  School-teachers  and  choir-masters,  more 
especially  the  more  numerous  amateur  class,  are 
thoughtless,  if  not  reckless,  in  this  matter.  I 
think  far  more  damage  is  done  to  boys5  voices 
just  before  the  break-up  than  just  after.  I 
think  this  question  is  of  more  serious  practical 
importance  than  the  others  you  ask— serious 
because  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  evil  it 
points  to,  and  serious  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
finding  a remedy.5’ 

Mr.  James  Taylor  : “ There  is  often  a temp- 
tation, and  it  is  too  often  yielded  to,  with  an 
undoubted  injury  to  the  voice  so  used.55 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Evans  : " Yes.  I believe  many 
voices  are  quite  ruined  through  being  used  too 
long. 

Hr.  Abram  : “ Yes.  A 


very  great  temptation  ; 
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to  the  detriment,  not  only  of  his  future  singing 
powers,  but  also  of  the  throat  generally.” 

Me.  T.  Roylands-Smith  : “ Undoubtedly  so. 
It  is  thus  that  the  irreparable  damage  is  done.” 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Pearce:  “ Undoubtedly  there 
is  such  a temptation,  and  still  more  unfortunately 
this  temptation  is  not  often  resisted.  Only  last 
evening  I met  at  a choir  rehearsal  a young  man 
whom  I had  not  seen  for  ten  years.  Then,  he 
was  a solo  boy  in  a very  important  London  choir. 
Now,  he  is  a very  second-rate  alto  singer  (I  mean 
as  regards  the  quality  of  his  voice).  When 
remonstrating  with  him  for  singing  alto  at  all, 
he  informed  me  that  his  choir-master  had  kept 
him  singing  treble  as  long  as  he  was  able  to 
produce  a note ; and  then,  when  his  voice  failed 
him,  after  many  disappointing  attempts  at  sing- 
ing tenor  and  afterwards  bass,  he  took  refuge 
in  the  alto  ranks,  where  he  is  able  to  use  (in  a 
ghastly  manner)  what  little  remains  to  him  of  his 
fine  treble  voice.” 

Mr.  Wm.  Haynes:  “Yes.  Many  voices  are 
quite  ruined  by  forcing  them  to  sing  at  the  time 
the  voice  is  breaking.  I have  heard  a boy  sing 
well  the  first  part  of  a concert,  and  change 
during  the  interval ; utterly  failing  in  the  second 
nart,  and  doing  serious  injury  to  his  voice.” 

Me.  J.  Field  : “ Yes.  My  brother  was  solo 
boy  at  St.  George’s,  Windsor,  but  in  consequence 
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of  his  voice  being  used  when  it  was  breaking, 
his  voice  as  a man  was  spoiled.” 

Me.  James  Fitzgibbon  : “I  do  think  there  is  a 
temptation  to  use  the  voice  too  long. 

“ I can  name  a case,  and  a most  lamentable  one 
to  the  party  concerned  : — Mr.M.  was  a boy  singer 
at  Lichfield  Cathedral.  He  was  required  to  sing 
so  much,  to  get  the  young  boys  up  in  their 
part,  that  he  cannot  now  sing  at  all ; and  his 
speaking  voice  is  most  unpleasant.” 

Dr.  Crow  : “ There  is  a very  great  temptation. 
I was  kept  in  the  choir  as  a treble  till  sixteen 
years  and  nine  months'  old,  to  the  ruin  of  my 
throat.” 

Me.  Joseph  Maas:  “Not  by  the  boy  himself, 
as  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  hold  his  voice ; and  it 
is  cruel  of  those  who  are  interested  to  keep  him 
singing  long  after  the  time  he  should  have 
ceased.  Unless  it  is  only  a temporary  weakness, 
the  moment  a boy’s  voice  commences  to  break 
on  one  or  two  notes,  he  should  stop  altogether.” 

The  lesson  to  be  derived  from  a careful 
study  of  the  valuable  material  contained 
in  the  foregoing  replies  is  obvious,  and 
confirms  in  the  most  emphatic  and  un- 
mistakable manner  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  the  two  preceding  sections. 
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Speculations  as  to  the  Future  Character 
of  a Boy’s  Voice. 

We  close  this  part  of  our  subject  with  a 
consideration  of  the  question  : “ Is  it  pos- 
sible to  draw  any  conclusion  from  a boy’s 
voice  as  to  whether  it  will  in  manhood 
turn  out  a tenor,  barytone,  or  bass  ? ” 

To  this  inquiry  167  correspondents 
reply  as  follows  : — 

16  cannot  express  any  opinion. 

15  think  it  is  possible. 

2 believe  that  a fairly  accurate  guess 
may  be  made. 

20  consider  it  a matter  of  great  un- 
certainty. 

6 think  the  ultimate  character  of  the 
voice  is  dependent  on  hereditary 
tendencies,  physique,  climatic  in- 
fluences, &c. 
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108  think  it  is  not  possible  to  draw  any 
conclusion. 

Mr.  Arthur  Marriott  : “ It  is  my  opinion 
that  an  experienced  organist  or  teacher  may 
frequently  form  a good  and  true  idea  of  what  a 
boy  may  turn  out  as  a man.  General  health  and 
build,  or  rather  physique,  is  perhaps  the  first 
guide ; but  it  has  been  my  experience  that  a boy 
with  a good  high  voice,  and  worked  constantly, 
and  up  to  the  very  point  of  breaking,  becomes 
a bass,  and  has  a good  falsetto,  if  cultivated. 
Another — say  a second  treble — who  is  allowed  to 
break  up  gently  and  gradually,  becomes  a tenor. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  numbers  of  cathedral 
boys  sing  remarkably  well  as  men,  on  account  of 
their  early  training  and  experience;  but  I believe 
myself  that  the  finest  menh  voices  set  best  in 
those  who  have  never  worked  hard  as  boy  singers. 
But  then  the  experience  fails,  and  many  are  lost 
to  the  professional  world  for  want  of  it.” 

Mr.  James  Fitzgibbon:  “Yes.  The  high 
soprano  will  change  to  a bass;  the  contralto 
will  change  to  a tenor.  I can  instance  many,  to 
prove  it.” 

Mr.  Louis  N.  Parker:  “Yes.  I have  found 
roughly  that  trebles  become  basses,  and  altos 
tenors.  If  a treble  voice  breaks,  the  chances  are 
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it  will  become  barytone  or  bass.  Bat  if  it  only 
changes,  it  will  probably  become  tenor/’ 

Mr.  D.  W.  Rootham  : “ Yes.  In  most  cases  I 
have  found  out  that  my  first  trebles  have  become 
tenors,  and  the  seconds  have  become  barytones 
or  basses/’ 

Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert  : " Yes.  I have  found  the 
low  compass  full  voice  generally  develop  into  a 
tenor.” 

Mr.  T.  Roylands- Smith:  "Yes.  I have  noticed 
that  the  voice  of  a boy,  when  thin  in  quality, 
usually  turns  out  a tenor  later  on  ; and  one  of  a 
rich  full  timbre  becomes  in  time  a bass  voice.” 
Dr.  Hiles  : "Yes.  Probably  it  will  retain  its 
character  as  a high,  or  low  voice.” 

Mr.  H.  M.  Jackson:  “You  may  guess  very 
fairly,  but  I think  it  almost  impossible  to  say 
for  certain.  I have  noticed  this  fact  during  an 
experience  of  nearly  twenty  years,  which,  although 
it  may  appear  laughable,  is  nevertheless  true; 
that  when  a boy’s  voice  has  broken,  or  nearly  so, 
I have  always  advised  him  to  take  rest ; and  the 
result  has  been  invariably  this : If  he  takes  a 
sharp  spurt  in  his  stature,  and  becomes  a tall  lad, 
his  voice  turns  to  bass  or  barytone  for  certain. 
If  he  remains  short,  stumpy,  and  inclined  to 
be  a little  stout,  he  becomes  generally  a tenor 
or  alto.” 

Mr.  J.  Evans:  "lhave  noticed  that  delicate 
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boys  mostly  become  tenors,  while  robust  boys'* 
voices  change  to  barytone  or  bass : but  you 

cannot  be  certain  what  it  will  be.” 

Dr.  Edwd.  Brown  : “ I cannot  speak  with  any 
confidence  on  this  point;  but  I remember  that 
most  of  my  old  boys  who  had  high  and  flexible 
voices  have  turned  out  tenors,  and  those  having 
lower  ones  basses  and  barytones.” 

Mr.  Edward  Cook  : “ I think  there  is  a brighter 
but  thinner  quality  in  those  likely  to  turn  out 
tenors,  and  a duller  but  richer  quality  in  those 
for  bass.  But  this  is,  perhaps,  only  a fancy  of 
mine.” 

Mr.  George  Minns  : “ I should  hardly  think 
so,  from  the  voice.  But  I know  of  instances  where 
the  same  quality  of  voice  has  run  in  a family  for 
many  years ; and  I have  thus  drawn  a conclu- 
sion.” 

Mr.  Ernest  Letts:  <fI  judge  more  by  phy- 
sique and  character.  Dark  people  are  generally 
the  best  basses  and  altos ; fair  people  tenors, 
counter-tenors,  and  sopranos.” 

Mr.  William  Yinnicombe:  “ I have  observed 
that  boys  with  thin  quality  soprano  voices  often 
develop  into  a tenor  in  the  north  and  midlands ; 
but  the  humid  atmosphere  of  the  west  influences 
the  voice  undergoing  change,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  bass  and  barytone  voices  is  considerably 
greater.” 
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Dr.  G.  C.  Martin  : “ I think  it  is  impossible, 
on.  account  of  the  great  difference  in  physical 
development  which  takes  place  after  the  voice 
has  changed.” 

Dr.  Frank  J.  Sawyer:  ‘fNo;  I have  found 
examples  of  boys  with  low  voices  becoming 
tenors,  and  boys  with  very  high  voices  becoming 
basses,  as  often  as  I have  found  the  contrary. 
From  my  experience  I should  say  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  predict  anything.” 

Mr.  Joseph  Maas:  “ Utterly  impossible.  It 
depends  upon  the  after  development  of  the  throat 
and  cavities,  &c.” 

Having  asked  295  students  in  training- 
colleges  for  schoolmasters  what  their 
voices  were  as  boys,  and  what  they  are 
now,  they  replied  as  under  : — 

4 never  sang  as  boys ; they  now  sing 
tenor. 

3 do  not  remember  what  they  sang  ; 
they  now  sing  tenor. 

1 does  not  recollect  what  he  sang  ; he 
now  sings  bass. 

34  sang  treble ; they  now  siug  tenor. 

55  sang  treble ; they  now  sing  bass. 

65  sang  alto ; they  now  sing  tenor. 
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1  sang  alto  ; lie  now  sings  barytone. 

112  sang  alto ; they  now  sing  bass. 

The  remaining  answers  are  rather 
curious,  and  their  chief  interest  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  show  what  peculiar  ideas 
some  people  have  on  matters  relating  to 
the  voice  : — 

7 sang  both  treble  and  alto  ; they  now 
sing  tenor. 

7 sang  both  treble  and  alto ; they  now 
sing  bass. 

2 sang  alto ; they  now  sing  tenor  and 

bass. 

1 sang  tenor  ; he  now  sings  tenor. 

3 sang  tenor  ; they  now  sing  bass. 

VYe  see  from  such  of  the  above  replies  as 
are  really  to  the  point  that  more  trebles 
turn  into  bass  than  into  tenor,  and  that  a 
still  larger  number  of  altos  turn  into  bass 
than  into  tenor.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  the  fact  known  to  everybody,  that  there 
are  more  basses  (commonly  so  called)  in 
the  world  than  there  are  tenors.  These 
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replies  may  therefore  be  taken  as  confirm- 
ing the  view  we  have  always  maintained, 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  draw  any  conclu- 
sion from  a boy’s  voice  as  to  what  it  will 
become  in  manhood. 
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Tee  Question  op  Girls’  Singing  during 

Puberty. 

• 

We  now  turn  to  the  question  whether 
girls  should  discontinue  singing  during 
the  change  to  womanhood.  The  opinions 
of  some  correspondents,  in  answer  to  this 
inquiry,  are  as  under  : — 

Madame  Seiler  : " Never  having  found  that 
the  change  to  womanhood  has  any  effect  on  the 
voice,  I never  make  a break  in  instruction  during 
that  time,  except  when  the  whole  system  is 
affected  by  it,  causing  general  ill-health.” 

Mrs.  Curwen  : “Not  necessarily  from  singing, 
more  than  from  any  other  study  or  fatiguing 
exercise.  A delicate  girl  will  require  rest  from 
all.  Nature  is  the  best  guide.  A girl  will  not 
feel  inclined  to  sing  if  the  voice  becomes  veiled, 
and  is  produced  with  difficulty ; but  if  she  feels 
bright;  and  strong,  and  the  voice  be  as  clear  as 
usual,  I cannot  see  that  singing  need  be  harmful, 

provided  always  that  the  voice  is  well  produced 
and  softly  used.’-* 
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Mrs.  Warren  : “ If  the  health  is  good,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  rest ; but  there  should  be  no  hard 
singing.” 

Miss  Franks  : “Not  altogether.” 

Mr.  J.  B.  Welch  : “ Very  little  must  be  done 
during  the  change.” 

Madame  Lemmens-Sherrington  : “ Entire  rest 
is  not  advisable.  Nothing  but  pleasant  and 
amusing  songs  ought  to  be  learnt  without  a 
master  until  seventeen.  All  but  the  very  best 
masters  are  a mistake  for  the  voice ; others  ruin 
it.  The  voice  cannot  be  treated  badly  with  im- 
punity, and  as  parents  do  not  generally  give 
their  children  the  best  people  to  begin  with,  they 
generally  have  their  voices  spoilt  before  serious 
study  commences.” 

Mrs.  Mary  Davies  : “ Dependent  entirely  on 
the  girl’s  constitution.  Some  are  very  delicate  at 
that  time,  and  it  would  be  unwise  for  them  to 
sing.  Others  are  so  strong  in  constitution  that 
it  would  not  affect  them  at  all  to  sing  at  this 
time.” 

Mrs.  Higgs  : “ This  must  depend  on  the  con- 
stitution; many  girls  being  for  a length  of  time 
too  delicate  and  too  weak  to  endure  fatigue  of 
vocal  practice.” 

Miss  Helen  Kenway  : “ It  depends  on  consti- 
tution and  health.  Some  girls  decidedly  require 
rest,  and  almost  all  should  sing  with  care,  avoid- 
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ing  particularly  tlie  head  voice.  I find  it  best 
often  to  make  girls  sing  alto  for  a while  when 
about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old.'” 

Mr.  W.  M.  Miller  : “ If  girls  persist  in  sing- 
ing soprano,  I think  the  voices  would  be  the  better 
for  a rest.  But  if  they  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  sing  a second  soprano,  or  a contralto  part,  then 
their  voices  would  be  all  the  better  for  moderate 
exercise.” 

Miss  Macirone  : “ I think  so,  certainly.” 

Miss  Grace  Sherrington  : “ I should  most 
strongly  recommend  the  rest.” 

Mr.  Arthur  Cottam  : “ Certainly  • the  period 
of  rest  is  quite  as  necessary  with  girls  as  with 
boys.” 

Mrs.  Haynes:  “A.  complete  rest  during’  the 
change  to  womanhood  would,  I think,  be  most 
desirable.” 

Mrs.  Stapleton  : “ I think  they  should  always 
rest;  and  I have  known  voices  permanently  injured 
through  neglecting  to  do  so.” 

We  asked  219  students  in  training- 
colleges  for  school-mistresses  whether 
they  rested  during  the  change  to  woman- 
hood. 

oO  cannot  remember  if  they  rested  or 
not. 
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183  did  not  discontinue  singing:. 

6 rested  during  the  change. 

Inquiries  made  of  other  lady  corre- 
spondents individually  yield  similar  results. 
Very  few  rested  entirely  during  puberty, 
but  all  agree  that  singing  at  this  stage 
should  be  of  a very  gentle  description. 
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When  should  a Girl  commence  to  make 
Singing  a Study? 

When,  a girl  may  be  permitted  to  com- 
mence serious  work  will  be  seen  from  the 
opinions  we  quote  : — 

Madame  Antoinette  Sterling  : “ Much  depends 
upon  the  general  health,  strength,  and  constitution , 
of  the  girl/’ 

Mrs.  ELiggs  : “ As  soon  as  the  system  is 
settled/' 

Miss  Macirone  : “ As  soon  as  their  health  is 
perfectly  settled.’-’ 

Mrs.  Curwen  : “ As  soon  as  the  girl  is  strong 
enough  to  take  up  her  ordinary  round  of  studies, 
and  feels  ready  and  able  to  sing.” 

Madame  Seiler:  “As  soon  as  the  general 
health  is  good  enough  to  bear  any  kind  of 
fatigue/’ 

Mrs.  Stapleton  : “ That  would  depend  upon 
circumstances.  Some  voices  regain  their  proper 
condition  more  quickly  than  others  ; but  I have 
’ways  refused  to  accept  pupils  until  I felt  satis- 
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fied  that  their  voices  were  strong1  enough  to  bear 
training.” 

Madame  Lemmens-Sherrington  : “A  girl  can 
begin  to  work  seriously  at  seventeen.  Much, 
however,  depends  on  health  and  strength.  Some 
girls  are  quite  ready ; others  can  do  little  or 
nothing  ; but  seventeen  is  generally  the  time.” 

Mr.  W.  M.  Miller  : “ Girls  could  begin  serious 
voice-training  when  nineteen.” 

We  entirely  agree  with,  those  of  onr 
correspondents  who  would  defer  serious 
vocal  work,  such  as  is  involved  by  voice- 
training, until  two  or  more  years  after  the 
change  to  womanhood,  and  until  the  sys- 
tem has  completely  settled.  It  is  a great 
mistake  to  think  of  the  voice  only  as  the 
result  of  the  action  of  a certain  well-defined 
apparatus.  It  is,  in  fact,  part  and  parcel 
of  our  entire  selves,  and  affected  by  all 
manner  of  influences  entirely  apart  from 
either  voice-box  or  resonator,  &c.,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact,  for  instance,  that 
total  loss  of  voice  may  result  from  derange- 
ment of  some  part  of  the  general  system, 
and  that  the  voice  will  be  completely  re- 
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covered  as  soon  as  the  function  at  fault 
has  been  restored  to  health.  The  change 
at  puberty  in  girls  is  a much  more  serious 
matter  in  some  cases  than  in  others; 
but  every  girl  requires  special  care  at  this 
time ; and  it  is  only  reasonable  therefore 
that  such  care  should  be  also  extended 
to  their  voices. 

We  have  herewith  completed  the  task 
we  had  set  ourselves,  and  we  have  spared 
no  pams  to  bring  our  inquiries  to  a satis- 
factory issue.  May  the  present  treatise 
meet  with  the  same  generous  reception 
which  has  been  accorded  to  our  former 
publications. 
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